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TO THE 



Q^ U E E R 



MADAM, 

xjLS your Majefty condefcend- 
cd to look into the following papers, 
when they were in manufcript; I 
jioped You would not think it pre- 
fumption in me to afk your royal 
permiffion to prefent them to You 
in their more improved ftate : and 
it gave me peculiar pleafure to afk 
this permiffion through the media- 
tion of a Lady, whpfe very refpedk- 

b able 
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able charaaer, and revered age (then 
bowing under one of the fevereft of 
God's difpenfation^ the King and 
your Majefty took under your pro- 
tection ; and with an amiable atten- 
tion, perhaps unequalled in the an- 
nals of royalty, have made that pro- 
teaioa much lefs valuable, even in 
it*s bounty, than in that eafy grace, 
which accompanies it 5 and which, 
in the fame moment, confers, and 
annihilates, the obligation. 

That your Majefties may be long 
preferved to enjoy the elegant amufe- 
Uieltt of the polite arts, which You 
are &*-tcady to incouragc ; and the 

heart- 
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heart-felt fatisfaftion of the fublimeft 
virtues, which You thus exemplify, 
is the fincere prayer of, 



MADAM, 



Your Majesty's moft refpeftfuj,^ 
moft obedient, 

and very humble fcrvant, 



WiLtlAM G«JULai. 
b 2 



PREFACE. 



THE following obfervatlons on various 
fcenes of Englifh landfcape, were writ- 
ten about thirteen years ago. They 
were at firft thrown together, warm from the 
fubjedt, each evening, after the fcene of the 
day had been prefented ; and in a moment of 
more leifurc, were correfied, and put into form 
—but merely for the amufement of the writer 
himfelf ; who had not, in truth, at that time, 
the leaft idea of dicir being able, to flimiih 
amuiement to any body elfe. A few only of 
his friends faw them. One of them however 
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faw them with fo partial an eye, that he thought 
proper to mention them to the pubHc*. This 
raifed the curiofity of many ; and liiki the au- 
thor under the neceility of producing his papers 
to a wider circle : but ftill without any deiign 
of pubUfhing them. A fenfe. of their imper- 
feftions ; and of the many difficulties, in which 
fuch a work, would engage him, prevented 
any intention of that kind. 

Among others, who defired to fee them, was 
^i the late duchefs dowager of ]Portland ; a lady, 

I pf whofe fuperior character the world is "w^ 

i^ informed. Having fctn them foon after they 

^ were written, and a fecond time after an inter- 

; yd (£ fcven, or eight year^ her Grace preffed 

^ tiip author to print them; moft obligingly 

V ^ 'offering tQ facilitate an cxpenfive publication by 

[^%_ ^contributing largely to a fubfcriptiop. Tho 

; the author chofe to decline that mode of publi- 

' catipftjr.yet the duchefs's pOTfuafion was among 

iBS-prindpalinducemeaits 'to prepare hk papers 



* Mafon's memoirs of Gray, p. 377. 
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for tlie public. !the |M-6f9-work was about 
half completed at the time of her Grace's death* 

But tho this work hath been thus flattered ^ 
and hath received confiderable improvements, 
both from the author himfelf, during the many 
years it has lain by him ; and from feveral of 
his in^nious friends; yet ftiU he oflfers it to 
the public with apprehenfion. 



His apprehenfion is firft grounded on the 
inadequate time he had to employ in makir^ 
obfervations on the feveral landfcapes he has 
defcribed. No one can paint a country 
properly, unlefs he hath feen it in various 
lights. The following deferiptions are faithful 
copies, it is hoped, of each fcene, under the cir- 
cumibnces, in which it appeared, at the time 
it was defcribed. But he, who fhould fee aay 
one icene, as it is differently affeded by ft lower*- 
ing iky, or a bright one, mi^t probably 

b 4 iee 
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fee two very different landfcapes. He might 
not only fee diftances blotted out; or Iplen- 
^dly exhibited: but he might even fee va- 
riations produced in the very objedts them- 
felves; and that merely ffdm the different 
times of the day, in which they were ex- 
amined. The fummit of a mountain, for 
inftance, which in a morning appears round, 
may difcover, when enlightened by an evening 
ray, a double top. Rocks, and woods take 
different fhapes from the difierent diredions 
of light; while the hues and tmts of objedls 
(on which their effeft, in a great mcafure, 
depends)' are continually changing. Nay we 
ibmetimes fee (in a mountainous country eipe- 
daily) a variation of light alter the whole 
difpofition of a landfcape. In a warm fun- 
ihine the purple hills may fkirt the horizon, 
and appear broken into numberlcfs plcafing 
formsr: but under a fuUen fky a total change 
may be produced : the diftant mountains, 
'and all their beautiful projections may dif- 
appear,^ and ^their place be occupied by a de^ 
* flat* 
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flat. All the author could do to obviate 
difficulties of this kind, was to Ipecify in 
general, under what kind of light and 
weather, the feveral landfcapes he faw, were 
exhibited. 

In his views of lake-fcenery indeed (which 
form the principal part of the following work) 
he has lefs caufe to fear ; and offers his obfer- 
vations with more confidence. Among thcfe 
fcenes he refted fome time: and tho he faw 
each fccne but once; yet as he fpent near a 
week among them, he izw fo much of their 
varieties, that he could make allowances for the 
efFedts of light and weather ; and could fpeak 
of them, in general, with more precifion. 



He is under another apprehenfion from the 
variations, which time, as well as weather, 
produces in fccnery. Even the wild features of 
nature fufier continual change from various 
caufes—^inclofores— canals — quarries — build- 
ings—and, above all, from the growth, or 

de- 
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dsftrtt&ion^ eftiitober* And if the wiM fccneS 
g£ nature fufier change ; how much more may 
we.exped: to obferve it in the impjiovement of 
particular places, which are profcflcdiy alter- 
ing with thc^tafte, or fancy of their owners? 
Few of thcfe fcenes continue long the fame. 
THie growth of trees, and ihrubs is continually 
making changes in them, even in a' natural 
courfe. It is probable therefore, that many of 
the embdlifhed fcenes, defcribed in^thae follow- 
ing work, are now totally changed ; and that 
the author hath rathfcr exhibited a hiftory o£ 
the paft, than a reprefentation of the prdent. 
.Thirteen,- or fourteen years bring a Ihrub to 
perfe(3ioa. After that period, if the knife be 
not freely ufed, a fhrubbery, from mere natural 
caufes, will of itfelf decay. 

Lake-foenery, it is true, is left fnbjcft to 
change. The broader «the featuree^ar^, the leis 
they will va*y. Water, which makes the 
giand part of tlm kind of fcenesy, rentains xm^ 
altered by time : and tfae«rocks, iand mKHmtams^ 
which ioTiroa the iake,,are as iittle, iiibjedk to 

variation^, 
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variation^ as any of the materials of landfeape 
can be. Wood is the only feature, which can 
have fufFered any confiderable change. In this 
indeed great devaftation hath been made in fc- 
veral of the northern lakes, efpecially in that 
of Kefwick. 

. Thofe beautiful fccnes.; produced formerly 
great quantities of valuable timber; which 
adorned the banks of the lake, and inriched 
it's lofty fkraens. But after the rebclUoa of 
the year 171 5; thefe lands, together with all 
the other eftates of the unfortunate earl of 
Derwentwater,. were forfeited to the crown; 
and Were given by George I. to increafe the 
endowmBUt of Gf eenw^ch-hofpital ; the truf- 
tees of which immediately fold, and cut down, 
almoft all the timber. 

Before tl^s d^redation> thQ lake of K^wick 
:Wa« a ^dripus fcene. No one however now 
remembers it in it's fplendor. Since that time 
it hath ^eml Ikfle rchange. Yet feme it 
Jiath fu&;c6d»: Two ^^vood^^ neither of theib 
ioc on fiderabl^ on the two oppofite fides of thp 

lake. 
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kke^ one belonging to the Derwentwater eftate^ 
the other to lord Egrcmont, have been de- 
ftroyed. • The author ufes the word dejircyedy 
becaufe of the barbarous method of cutting 
timber, which prevails in the northern coun- 
ties. In the fouth of England the proprietor 
fends an experienced, furveyor into his woods, 
who marks fuch timber as is fit for the axe i 
leaving all the young thriving trees behind* 
The wood therefore; : if . fenced, foon rears 
again its ancient honours, and* becomes a pe- 
rennial nurfery. In the north it is otherwife. 
There the merchant agrees for the wood alto- 
gether as it ilands ^ and the proprietor, for the 
fake of a prefent advantage, fulFers him to lay 
the whole flat. Nothing but a copfe iprings 
up in its room 3 and all fuccefSon of -timber 
is prevented. This hath operated, among other 
caufes, in the general deftrudion' of timber ih 
the northern counties. ' : 

The author believes the lake of Kefwick 
hath fufFered thefe two laft mentioned depre- 
dations fince the following remarks were maden 

but 
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but as he Is informed the underwood hath in* 
creafed confiderably, and hath in many parts * 
added fome degree of richnefs to the moun- 
tains^ and promontaries caround the lake; he 
is not apprehenfive, that any changes, in fo 
fhort an interval, can in any material way 
aflecft his defcriptions. It is true, there, will 
ever be a great difference between the grandeur 
of a wood, and the poverty of a copfe ; and 
en the fpot it will be evident enough : but in 
all the dijlances of . thefe extenfive views, it 
will not fo eafily be obferved. 



Another ground of the author's apprehcn* 
fion, is, that he may be thought too feverc 
in his ftridlures on fcenes of art. The grand 
natural fcene, will always appear io fuperior 
to the embelliflied artificial one ; that the pic- 
turefque eye in contemplating the former, will 
be too apt to look contemptuoufly on the 
latter. This is juft as arrogant, as to delpife 
a propriety, becaufe it cannot be claflcd with 

a car- 
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a cardinal virtue. Each mode of icenery hath 
' it's fiation. A wild foreft icene contiguous to 
a noble manfion^ would be juft as abfurd; 
as an embelliflied one^ in the midft of a foreft. 
A houie is an artificial objed; and the 
fcenery around it, muji^ in fome degree, par- 
take of art. Propriety requires it: conve- 
nience demands it. But if it partake of art, 
as allied to the manfion ; it ihould alio partake 
of nature, as allied to the country. It has 
tiierefore two charafters to fupport; and may 
be confidered a^ the conneding thread between 
the regularity of the houfe, and the freedom 
of the natural icene. Thefe two chara(fter$ 
it ihould ever have iii view. 

Under this regulation, the buiinefs of the 
embelliihed fcene, is to make every thing con- 
venient, and comfortable around the houfe— to 
remove oiFenfive objeds, and to add a pleaiing 
foreground to the diil^nce. If there be no 
diiknce, it muil depend the more on it's own 
beauties. But ilill, in every circumflance, 
it muft well oblerve it's double charaderj 

and 
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ani dHcover as much (^ the fimpli^ity of 
nature, as is confiftent with it's arti$cial aU 
liance. If the fcene be large, it thro3»f8 off 
art, by degrees, the move it irecedes from tha 
. manfion, and ap|^oacbf68 t^ coun^. 

It is true, we canqo^ w^l admit the em* 
belUfecd fcene among obje<9» fur^fy pt^urefyue^ 
It is too trim, and neat for the pencil^ which 
ever delights in rfie bold, free, negligent ftfokes, 
and, roughnefes of nature-p-abhorring, in -it's 
wild fallies, the leaft intrufion of art — or how-^ 
ever allowing only the admiffion of fiich ob- 
je<as, as have about them Ae carelefsnefe, the 
fimplicity, and the freedom of nature. Such in 
a particular manner are ruins. Objefts incfced 
of a more formal kind, as buildings, and feip- 
ping, are fuffcred — fbmetimes for the lake of 
contrail — and fometimes for the pleafing ideas 
they excite : but as objects of picSlurefque beauty, 
we utterly rejeft them, till they have depoiStcd 
all their fquare formalities. The building muft 
be thrown into perfpedlive; the fhip fore- 
ihortened, and it's fails varied, before they 

muft 
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muft prefume to attra<3: the notice of the . 
pidhirefque ^e. 

The embellifhed fccne hath ftill more of 
this formal mixture. But tho it is not 
enough marked with the bold^ free characters 
ofnature^ to be purely pidurefque; it is ftill, 
under it's proper reguhitions, a very beautiful 
ipecies of landfcape. It hath beauties peculiar 
to itielf ; and if it aftoniih us not with grandeur, 
and fublimity; it pleafes with lymmetry, and 
elegance. 

In the body of his book, the author hath 
ventured to call the embellijhedfcene, one of the 
peculiar features of Englifh landfcape*. But 
we muft ftill lament, that this beautiful mode 
of compofition, is oftener aimed at, than at- 
tained. It's double alliance with art, and 
nature, is rarely obfervcd with perfect impar- 
tiality. Ambitious ornaments generally take 
the lead; and nature is left behind. 



• Sec page 9. 
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Where little improprieties ofiend^ ihey are 
readily pafled over. But where the ofiencc 
againf): nature becomes capital^ it is not e^Sy to 
reprefs indignation; 

In fo ^ctenfiv^ a tour ais the following pages 
^ontain^ it inuft be fuppofed^ that a variety of 
very difgufting fcenes of this kind would occur 
^^fcenes, in which nature was forced— in which 
ihe was arrdy6d iri alien beaUtics-^-of overloaded 
with tawdry ornaments. In truths fuch icenes 
often did occurs But the author^ however 
fevere he may be thought, hath endeavoured 
to proceed on principles, which he hoped could 
not rcafonably give offence. He lludioufly 
checked all feverity of crjticifm, where the im- 
prover Jiil/ enjoyed his fcene. It Would have 
hurt him to have difturbed the innocent^ {the 
perhaps taftelefsy) amufements of any one* 
Tho he fhould not have chofen to fpeak fenti- 
ments not his own : yet he* could always be 
£lent i or look afide, where he did not wifh to 
examine. But where the improver of the fcene 
vas dead^ eipecially when his works wire 

c publijhed. 
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puhlifhed^ by being thrown opeii to curiofityj 
tlifc author thought hitrifelf at ^erfeft liberty. 
All fuch fcenes he confidercd as fair game. He 
hath without fcruple therefore remarked freely 
upon tfiem; and hath endeavoured to point 
out the niany ftringe errors, and abfutdities, to 
which an inattention to nature hath given birth : 



■ i ■ ■ quorum^ velat aegri fomnia> vans 
FinguntHr fpecies : ut nee pes« nee caput uni 
Red^atur formae— ' ■ 

But even here he hath avoidod joll general 
unmarked cenfure,^ which he confiders as the 
garb oijlander. He hath always accompanied 
his eriticifms with reafons; and if the reafon 
have no force^ the criticifm falls of courfe. 



. It may be objected perhaps, that the author 
hath wrought up many of his defcriptions, in 
the following work, higher, than thei fimpli- 
city of proiaic language may allow. Simplicity, 
119 doubt, is the.foundatioii of beauty^in every 

J, ipecies 



Ipecies of compofition: but the fimplicity of 
a£uniliar letter difi^rs from the fimplicity of 
hiftory; and the fimplicity of a poem, from 
the fimplicity of both — that is, one work may 
be more highly coloured than another; and 
wrought up with warmer language, and a 
greater variety of imaged. Now the following 
work, at leaft the defcriptive parts of it, ap- 
proach as near the idea of poetic compofition, 
as any kind of profaic writing can do. It is 
the aim of pi^urefque defiription to bring the 
images of nature, as forcibly, and as clofely to 
the eye, as it can ; and this muft often be done 
by high-colouring ; which this fpecies of com* 
pofition demands. By bigb^colouring is not 
meant a firing of rapturous epithets^ (which is 
the feebleft mode of defcription) but an attempt 
to analize the views of nature — to open dieir ic- 
vend parts, in order to fhew Ae efie^ofa whole-— • 
to mark their tints, and varied lights-^and to 
exprefs all this detail in terms as appropriate, and 
yet as vivid, as poflible. • In attempting this, 
if die language bey^rr^"^, 2xAtnflated^ no4oubt^ 

2 it 
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it is the juft obje^ of criticifm : but if, tho 
highly coloured, it keep within the 

Defcriptas vices, operifqae colorev* 

it may be hoped, it will efcape cenfurc. 



The author fears too, he may be called on 
to apologize for the many digreffions he hath 
made. But if in this point he hath erred ; he 
hath erred with his beft judgment. Whether 
his work be confidered as didadtic, or defcrip- 
tive (as in fad it is intended to be a fpecies 
between both) he thought it wanted fbme little 
occafional relief. Travelling continually among 
rocks, and mountains; hills, and valUes; and 
remarking upon them, he feared might be 
tedious : and therefore, when any obfervations, 
anecdote, or hiftory, grew naturally from his 
fubjedt, he was glad to take the advantage of 
it ; and draw the reader a little afide, that he 
might return to the principal objed: with Icfs 
fatiety. This too is poetic licence. What in 

argu- 
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argument would be abfurd ; in works of amiife- 
ment may be neceflary. If any of tHefe di- 
greffions however fhould appear ickced-^ut 
of place— or unconnedted- with the fubjedfci 
for them he wifhes to apologize. 



The author hopes no one will be fa fevere, 
as to think a work of this kind (the a work 
anly of amufemcnt) inconfiftent with the pro- 
feffioQ of a clergyman. He means not to 
addrefs himfelf to the lax notions of the age^ 
to which he is no way- appreheniive of giving 
offence: but he fhould be forry to hurt the 
feelings of the mofl ferlous. How far field 
fports, and a variety of other diverfions, which 
may be proper in fome flations, are quite agreeable 
to the clerical one, is a fubjedt he means not 
to difcufs : Yet furcly the fludy of nature, 
in every fhape, is allowable ; and affords amufe- 
mcnt, which the feveref^ cannot well repre- 
hend — the ftudy of the heavens— of the earth — * 
of .thb field— of ' the garden, it's productions, 
:- 'V €.-3 '. fruits. 



fruits^ and flowers— of the bowels of Ae earthy 
containing fuch amazing ftores of curiofity— 
and of aninaal life, through all it's aftoni/hing 
varieties, even to the ihell, and the infedt. 
Among theie objedts of rational amuiement> 
may we not enumerate alfo the beautiful ap^ 
pearances of the fece of nature ? 

The ground indeed, which the author hath 
taken, that of examining landfcape by the rules 
pf fiSlurefque beauty ^ ieems rather a deviation 
from nature to art^ Y^t, in fadt, it is not hi 
for Ac rules of piSlurefque beauty^ we know^ 
are drawn from nature ; fo that to examine the 
&ce of nature by theie rules, is no more than 
to calamine nature by her own moft beautiful 
CT^ertions. Thus Shakeipear : 



-There is an art^ 



Which does mend Nature*^change it rather : but- 
That art itfelf is Nature ■ ■ <■■ 

The author however hopes, he fhould not 
greatly «rr, if he allowed alfo the amufements 
fumifbed by the three ilfler-arts, to be all veiy 
coniiflent with the ibidefl: rules of the clerical 
profeilion. The only danger is, left the amufi-^ 

ment 



mepf^^^c fafciijating amufcment— fliouW piiefj 
on impropcrly> and interfere too much with 
the employment. 



In ^ Jittic work of the pidurefqup kind*^ 
jyhich the author printed abput three years ago, 
he gave feyeral drawings under the charade^ 
of portraits; rather induced by the partiality 
pjf his friends, than his own judgment. He 
iWa$ ieniU>le, that ikqtches taken in the hafty 
jnani^er, in which thof? were taken, could nqt 
|>retend to the accuracy neocffary ip portrait. 
Hp cade^ViQurcd however to guard his readers 
jigswft coniidering them as fuch, by faying, 
thi^xneaat only to givefome idea of the genefal 
^e& of a fcene ; but in no degree to mark the 
fever al pi^urefque^ and ornamental particulars^ 
of which it is compofed. . But hejh^|n,i(^lf thought j 
^nd ^, h^ doubts not, di4 fhf: public, that 
4ihis wa? an infuificient apology: for they were 



f ^Qbrervations on the River Wye and feveral parts of 

Soatb Wales, * 

c f certainly 
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certainly not accurate enough to give even the 
general e^eSt ofafcene. 

In the drawings prefented in^ this work, he 
hath followed pio^Q his own judgment. Ex- 
cept a few, he hath given nothing, that pre- 
tends to the name oi portrait i fenfible, that 
the hafty drawings he made in this tour, (which 
were certainly made without any intention of 
publication,) did not dcferve it. Indeed Mr. 
Farington's prints render any other portraits 
of the lakes unneceflary. They are by fkr> in 
the author's opinion, the moft accurate, and 
beautiful views of that romantic country, whicfai 
he hath feen. The fall of Lodoari and the 
view of Derwcntwater, with the mountain of 
Skiddaw as a back -ground^ from Brandelow 

woods, are particularly fine. The princips^l 

drawings which are prefcrved in the following 
Work, are of two kinds. 

One kind is meant to illujirate ^nd explain 
piSlurcfque ideas. This indeed may be con»- 
fidered among the moft ufeful aids of the pen- 
cil. haelk&ual ideas it cannot reach: but 

piSu^ 
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fi^refque ideas are all cloathed in Bodily forms ; 
and may o[tcn be explained better by a few 
ilrokes of die pencil, than; by a volume of the 
moft laboured defcription. 

The other fort of drawings is meant to 
cbaraSlerize the countries, through which the 
reader is carried^ The ideas are taken from 
the general face of tJ^ cotmtryi not from any 
particular fcene. And indeed this' may per'>- 
haps be the moft ufeful way of conveying local 
ideas. For a portrait charadlerizes ^nly ^Jingle 
J^t, The idea muft be rdinquifhed, as foon 
as the place is pafled. But fuch imaginary 
views a$ give a general idea pf a country, fpread 
thmlfelves more diffufely; and are carried, in 
the reader's imagination^ dirough the 'wbok 
defcriptien. 

But whatever becomes of their utility, tbcy 
2tc beyond all doubt> the mofi pi&urejque kind 
of di^wings. Portraits may be faithful: but 
ihcy are rarely in every part beautiful. The 
di&uice may be fine — the ruin may be elegant ; 
yet will there always be fo9xe awkwardnefs, in 

one 
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pn^ part <M* fitheri;whj<^ )8W »59\il4 wUli to 
f)Bfnovef Qut truth fprblid$. ]f ypu grp 4^ 
:tefm«i?4 ft9 QaU npthing a portrait, bpt w)jat 
is exaSily copied from fiatvire, you mijft (a}cc 
1$ a$ it i$ ; . gopd ai^d ]bad j ^nd £P^e tlie beft 

«f;it.. . ...•.;.■ ..,■•■-. •.■,■ ■ 

The fidi i$, yo» i»ay often find ^ hfii^iful dif-r 
tmcii Romotf oli^e^st, the fometiipes aiykward, 
4o not ^Jvs^ays ftrike the eye with th^r ay?^jvard- 
ijj§fle&. The phsfettrity, Qccafipnfi^ hy Mie iijr 
|?ry^sdi)gl»«}»MBi foft€i>s?achline,,oirjdnl;, tSm 
4$ barih, ^t i^^ftrsbn^. JBut ?§ the fendfcape 
ftdvtftw&ton. tk ^f* th^l.drfqrmlty grows jbmxp 
•appareijttj and ott ^(^:finerirem4»^)i^fl/Q^ 9Sfi 
:fp niagnified, th^t:it,is yejy iiare in^^e^* if l^e|r 
do not in feme par^, i(ifi{Sid. T^^ i^tures 
become then fb ftrong, that if th^ be jupit 
fe«aut?fiUj ithey ar©^i%Hftttig. 

On t]be oU^er hand, Jbe who .w<h^ ^j«v 
imagintiionri-^t i$^ he who cnUs .ftom noc- 
ture the iuoft beautiful parts of her .prQd»6^uibs 
.-»Ta, difiance here^j ;and Acre ^ ftnrx-^nundi'^ 
cbmbinesdiem aitificiaHy; ,«uid removing evoy 

thing 



thing offcnfiv^, admits only iv^iji pfnt^ 9P ^ 
congruous, and Beautiful; will in{i|l|>p0i^ility^ 
make a much hetter h^^A&^p^, thm ^ i(^ho 
takes 9II 9$ it comes j and without fdfi^tiAg 
beauties, copies only what he feesrprc^^Qt^Jki 
each particular, ico^e. 

But you wifh for the reprirfenll^tijn ^^fom^ 
f articular fcene. It is truth you defire* ftndnQf 
fidlion. 

Who objedks? But even here you 'muft 
allow a little to the iixu^ijQation> or your iceme 
will probably never pleafc. What, .is it itotf 
you admire I Is it tbefpQt lyou Jiand an ? Or, 
is it the grandeur oi fofne lake — a c&ve of moun^ 
tains — ^an inriched dijlance — ^^the windings of a 
noble river— or fome other exhibitipn^ which 
is in fa<ft much to be admired? This noble 
fcene, whatever it is^ you wifh to fee fet oiF to 
the beft advantage. In order therefore to give 
this advantage to the part you admire, -you 
muft allow your artift to take fome, liberty with 
the ground be ^ands on; which is evidently not 

th? 
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the part you admire ; "- and probably abounds 
with deformities. 

It is not meant to- give him licence inftead oF 
liberty. Of the grand exhibition before himi 
which is the portrait you want, he muft take 
a faithful copy. If it prefent any ftriking de-^ 
formity; it is not a fubjedk for the pencil: 
it (hould be relinquished. But if it be pure in 
all it's parts, the fore-ground fhould be mad6 
equSl to it. Yet nothing ihould be introduced 
alien to the fcene prefented. Such alteration^ 
oiily your artift Ihould make, as the nature of the 
country allows, and the beauty of compofition 
requires. Trees he may generally plant, of 
remove, at pleafure. If a withered flump fuit 
the form of his landfcape better than the Ipread- 
ing oak, which he finds in nature, he may 
make the exchange^— or he may make it, if 
he wifli for a fpreading oak, where he finds a 
withered trunk : He has no right, we allow^ 
to add a magnificent caflle— -an- impending 
rock — or a river, to adorn his fore-ground. 
Thefe are new features. But he may certainly 

break 
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break an ill-formed hillock; and /hovel the 
earth about him, as he plfaies, without ofFencc* 
He may pull up a piece of awkward paling — 
he may throw down a cottage-r-he may even 
turn the coiirfe of a road^ or a river^ a few 
yards on this fide, or that. Thefe trivial al- 
terations may greatly add to the beauty of his 
compofition; and yet they interfere not with 
the truth of portrait. Moft of thcfc ^things 
may infaSl be altered to-morrow ; tho they 
difguft to*day. The road and the river, it is 
true, keep their ilation : but the change you 
defire, is ib trifling; that the eye of truth can 
never be. ofiended; tho the pidturefque eye 
may be exceedingly gratified. There is a Vefy 
beautiful fcene on the banks of the Tay near 
Perth, which in compofition is corredlly. pic- 
turefque; except only that the river forming 
two parallel lines with the fides of the pidure, 
enters the fore-ground at right angles. So 
ofienfive a form could not but injure the beauty 
-of any landfcape. Would the truth of portrait 
be injured, in painting'" this fubjca, if trees 

were 
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tfi*e planted to hide the deformity; or a. finall 
turn given to the mtr, to break k's difguft** 
ing r^ularity ? '^'^^y-^' 

The author means not however to ofier the 
portraits, and illufttations he hath here given, 
as. perfed; examples of the principles he hath 
laid down* It is a difficult matter for any 
artift (at leaft^ who does not claim as a pro« 
feffional man) to reach his own ideas; What he 
reprefents will ever fall ihort of what he ima-^ 
gines* With regard to figures particularly, the 
author wiihes to premife, that the rules laid down 
in the beginning of the fbcond volume (page^ 
43^ &ci.) arc hcre^ little obfervcd. Thofe 
remarks were ^ chiefly intended for works in 
a larger ftyle. Figures on fo fmall a fcale as 
th^iby are not capable of receiyiiig charadef • 
Thqr are at heft only what he calls piSlu^^ 
refque appendages. 

Befides, the reprefentations here given have 
again fuflained a lofs by going through a tranf^ 
la(ion in fo rough and unmanageable a lan«*> 
guage, as that of brais, and aquafortis. The 

mode 
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mode of etching chofen, is the newly mvcnted 
one of aqua-tinta; which is certainly the 
fofteft, and comes the neareft to the idea of 
drawing. But this ipecies of etching itielf^ 
tho even managed by a mafterly hand^ is fab- 
jcft to great inconveniences; efpecially when 
a large number of prints are taken from 
one plate. It is impoilible to make lights 
graduate as, they ought — to keep diflances pure 
— ^and to give thofe ftrong charafteriftic touches 
to objeds, which may be done with a brufh 
in drawing. Unavoidable defeats however tRc 
<randid will excufc; and may reft aflured, that 
the author took all the pains he could^ by 
corredting the proofs^ to make the plates^ 
what he wifhed them« 
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VOLUME I. 

PAGE 39. 

THIS view of Warwick-caftle, is inferted 
chiefly as an illuftration of what hath 
been advanced in the preface, (fee page xxv) 
that a faithful portrait is rarely in every part 
heautiful. Nothing can be more difagreeable 
(o the eye, than the cap reprefented here upon 
the round tower ; and the fquarenefs, and for- 
mality of the remoter parts of the building: 
tho in other fituations Warwick-caftle affords 
maxiy pleafing views j ibme of which> with a little 
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alteritidh oA the foife-^gfotincfe (fed preface, ^c 
xxvii) would be very pidturefque. 

PAGE. 69. 

A fpecimen of the "elegant mode, in which 
handles are adapted to Tuican vafes ; and the 
awkward manner in which they are commonly 
affixed to thofe of modern conftru^on* 

PAGE «3. 

Aft expiaTEation of the Hiapc s -and iincs ^ 
mountains. They are left unfhadowed, that 
their forms may be more confpicuous. 

P A G E 95. 

An illuflration of the appearance, which the 
£hores of a lalde forni, when leen from its fur-^ 
jace, in n beat. The 'promoritofies, aend b^ys, 
unldfs very fei^, lofe all their indentatidns ; 
kftd the •Whofle 'boundary of ^the kke becomes it 
jiicte'thfead. 

When you {hhdupon 'the jhdf^y if yoar. Kkti^ 
Nation be, in any degree, devafted, the |^©ftioft^ 
'tones appear to come forward; and ^aiH thfe 
indentations are'diilinft. - 

¥hefe two modes df vieWihg'may be Compared 
\rjf turning from thi8'pi*irit^li6 page 5^5, "ffyX, ^H^; 

in 
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in wiiich Is reprefented a lake feenfrom thefiori. 
This latter mode of yiewing a lake is generally 
the moftpleafing; unlefs indeed the ftand be 
taken t6o high, which elevates the horiEon too 
muchi 

i^ A fi 99. 

This print is meant to- exemplify thofe beau- 
tiful refleiftions, which are Ibmetimes formed 
on the furface of a lake ; and broken by it's 
^oiuioo^ motion ; as explained in page {oo. 

PAGE 113. 

The contra&ed vattey may be confidered as d 
ipecies of fqrg-ground. The vall^ here repre- 
fented, opens rather too abruptly. There is 
more beauty in this kind of landfcape, when 
die removed fcreen folds more behind the front 
me*, and die diftance appears over the inter- 
fering pbint. Thefe fcencs are generally deco- 
rated widi a river ; but fometimes only with a 
road. Of this latter kind is Middleton-dale> 
4efcribed \n the 21 2th page of die lid vol. 

The contrasted valley is contrafted by the 
6pen, extemkd vale ; a fcene of. which kind is 
teprefentpd in die 4^1 ift ^e of the lid vol, 

a 2 PAGE 
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. An iUuftration of the effeB of light j which 
Is fo great, as to give confequence even where 
there are no objefts. -A fcttin^ fun j oraftorni, 
(as here reprefented) "are moA' favourable to an 
exhibition of this kind'. 

PAGE 135. 
. This plan; of Windermere is not- geographi-' 
cally exadt j but enough fo to give the reader an 
idea of it's fhape, and the fituation of the feverd 
places mentioned on it's fhores. 

PAGE 135. 

This view of the middle part of Windermere, 
: is taken from the grounds a little to the north 
of Bownefs. The difence, as the reader will 
obferve from the plan, is compofed. of thEt 
country, which fhpots away tow:ards the Ibuth,- 
The high grounds make a part of Furnefs-fell j 
which is defcribed, in. page 143, ilretchin|; 
along the weft'ern fliores of the lake towards 
the north.— Below Furnefs-fell appear fome of 
the iflands of the lake, particularly the gresit 
ifland j which i§ the moft fouthem of them. 

PAGE? 
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PAGE 157. 

. This is a view of that part of Furnefs-abbey, 
which is called thcfcbooJ; and which is one of 
the moft beautiful fragments of that elegant ruin, 

PAGE 163, 

An illuftration of that kind of wild country, 
of which we faw feveral inftances, as we en- 
tered Cumberland. In general,, the mountains 
make the moft confiderable part of thefe fcenes. 
But when any of them is furnifhed with a 
diftant view of a lake, the landfcape is greatly 
inriched* 

PAGE 179. 

This plan of Kefwick-lake means only to 
cxprefs the general ihape of it ; and the relative 
fituation of it's feveral parts. 

PAGE 187. 

The character of that fort of rocky fcenery 
is here given, which is not uncommonly found 
on the banks of lakes, particularly of Kefwick 
lake; the fliores of which exhibit feveral in- 
ilances of thefe detached rocks. 

a ^ PAGE 
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P A G E 193* 

. An illuftration'dfthat (brt of country, which 
Gdmpiafefe the narrower parts K)£ the flwits of 
Borttxiale, They c<Mft i£ mcky, ©r crt^ 
mountains on each fide -, with a ftreanij^ or, in 
fome parts (where the ilream may be hid) a 
road, in the middk, But it is difficult td give 
any idea of thefe tremendous fcer^es, in fo fmall 
A compafs, as they are here exhibited: far asi 
their terror confifts gneatly in their immeftfity^ 
it is not eafy to perfuade the eye to conceive 
highly of their grandeur from thefe diminatiin| 
reprefentations. — Mr. Farrington ha^ given ^^t 
on a larger fcale, a fine portrait, and I think^ . 
a very exadl one, of the entrance into thefe 
jftfaits at the village of Grange, 

PAGE 227, 

This print was intended to give fome idea of 
that kind of rocky fcenery, of which Gates-^ 
^rth-dale is compofed ; and of that fdemnity, 
which it aflumed, when we faw the fwceping 
clouds pafs over it*s fummits : t)ut 1 am forty 
to fay, it does not exprdfs thfe idea fo ^vtll as 1 
could wi£h. The proofs of this print dcaped 
mSf too fopn. Indeed I thought it had been 

brought 
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brought nearer my idea, than I find it is. 
The clouds are ill made-out : the diftant rocks 
ar^ worfe; and the figures, as a fcale to the 
perfpecSive, are twice as large as they ought to 
be. — ^With thefe hints, however, I hope the 
imagination of the fpeftator may not be mifled 
by the deficiences of the print. 
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PAGE 41, 

A N illuftration of that beautiful fpecies of 
XjL landfcape, produced by an extenfive "vak. 
Gradation is among the firft principles of pic- 
turefque beauty. A graduating light, a gradu- 
ating fhade, or a graduating diflance, are all 
beautiful. When the vale therefore does not 
exceed fuch a proportion, as is adapted to the 
eye, it is pleafing to fee it fading away gradu- 
ally, from the fore-ground, into the obfcurity 
of diftance* It prefents indeed only one uniform 
idea J which, tho often grand, is not generally 
fo pleafing, as the variety, and intricacy of a 
country broken into parts, and yet harmoni-* 
oufly combined. 

PAGE 
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PAGE 51. 

This plan of UUefwater, like the others, is 
not very exad: ; but enough fo, to give an idea 
of it's general ihape, and the relative fituation 
of the Several places on it's fliorfis. 

P A G E 55. 

This print illuftrates that kind of fcenery, 
which is prefented by UUefwater. It is, by no 
means, a pprti^it: hut it giv.es ipnie idea of 
the view towards Paftejdale, in which the 
rocky promontory on the left, and the jtwo 
woody promontories on the right, are confpi^ 
cuous features. 

PAGE «^ 

This view has more the air of Dacrc-caflie, 
than of any of the other old caftles we met 
with : b.ut it is chiefly introduced to fhew the. 
beautiful effedt which ibme of thefc ruins had, 
Whea feen, .tinder a gloomy ihemiljyhere, ixi^ 
. Mghftaied by the rays c£ a fetting fun, * ' ; 

P A Q E\ ipii. 

A view of Scaleby-caille, in.AAdtftdi 4fee,-oIi 

tower, part of the walls, and the baftion, are 

TtpTf&fitcd. 

PAGE 
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PAGE 169. 

An ilkiftmtbn of the force of contmft^ in a 
piece of regular ground, bifeaed. 

PAGE 221. 

This print is meant to give forac idea of 
that kind of continuation of rocky fceneiy, 
which is found at Matlock, along the banks 
pf the Derwent ; but it is not ib good an iUuf* 
tration, as might be wifhed, 

PA G E 227. 

This view oi DoveJale^ rcjjrefents that beau* 
tiful fcene in a more naked ilate, than it is 
defcribed. The ftratum of it only is here 
reprefcnted, which the fpeflator's imagination 
muft cloath with wood, to gh^ it oMipleat 
beauty. — The fadl is, a little gain unluckily 
arifes from difmantling it periodically of it's 
wood^ and this drawing was made, juft after 
the axe had been at work. 

PAGE 251- 

An illuftration of that kind of flat country^ 
which we meet with in Leicefterfhire. The 
horizon is generally bounded 'i>y a dift^nce, 

and 
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ahd yet feldom an extenfive one; as th^ie is 
rarely a rifing ground, that can command it. 
Tlie country is uninterefting, and wants ad- 
ventitious objects to fet it off. If the diftance 
happen to be fpread with light under a dark 
cloud, it is a happy circumftance ; and has a 
good efFedl. Sometimes, on the middle grounds, 
a gentle, rife, adorned with a fpire ; or a fhep- 
herd attending his flock, may relieve the eye^ 
Such circumftances are all we can expedt. 
In defed: of thefe, we muft wait, till we can 
find a few cattle on the fore-ground, which 
may turn the landfcflpe into an appendage ^ 
and give us one of the piftures of Coyp. . 

PAGE 253. 

This print exhibits a comparifbn between 
the lines of the horfe and the cow, as objefts 
of pidurefque beauty. 

PAGE 255, 

And this exhibits the fame mode of com- 
parifon between the bull, and the cow. 

PAGE 259. 

Thefe two prints are naeant to explain the 
dodrinc of grouping larger cattle. ir^(?.will 

hardly 
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hardly combine. There is itideed no way of 
forming two mto a group, -but by uniting 
them, as they are reprefented in the former 
of thefe prints. If they ftand apart, what- 
ever their attitudes, or fituation may be, there 
•will be a deficiency. 

But with three, you • are almoft fure of a 
"good group, except indeed they all -ftand in 
the fame attitude, and at^ equal diftances* 
They generally however combine the moft beau- 
tifully, when two are united^ and the third a 
little removed. 

Four introduce a new difficulty in grouping* 
Separate they would have a bad effeci. Two, 
and two together would be equally bad. The 
only way, in which they will group well, is to 
unite three, as reprefented in the fecond of thefe 
prints, and to remove the fourth. 

PAGE 261. 

Thefe two prints illuftrate the dodlrine pf 
grouping fmaller animals, as fheep, goats, and 
deer. When they occupy the fore-aground^ 
as reprefented in the firft, they come under 
the lame rule of grouping, as larger xattle : 
only a grcjiter number n^iay be introduced. 

And 



And i£ the main bcxly be larger, the fubordi-* 
nate group muft bo fo of courfe. 

If they be removed to a middle diftance, as 
»prefented in the other of thefe prints, this 
fubordinate group is of lefs coniequencej and 
ftill of lefs, the farther it recedes from the eye^ 
The whole is only confidered as one body^ 
blended, as it were, and fhadowed, or inlight-* 
ened, with^ the ground: and it is enough, if 
]%gulV|^ and di&greeable ihapes are avoided. 
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VOL. L 

3 for, nuhere thi admiren, read that the adminrsm 

3 ioT,ftatwre, that, Tt?A feature 9 nubicb. 

9 for, ha<ve ftill pojfejjion^ .x^2A bath fiill poJeJJUn. 
1.0 for, this juft ffeciis of taftt^ read tbisjuft tafii in dicOTM^^ 

tion, 
27, &c. for, Vanhurgh, read Fanbrugb* 

30 for, take) fientogither^ read /arff, yS-za together.) 

56 dele, Shenftone was f9or» and with a UttU tf thai vanity p 

tvbich often attends potferty, ' 
59 for, ahoribus, read arberibns. 

105 for, ^which is the nufi profitalh, read tvhici^ii thought $h 
mojl profitable, 

108 iox, loofes, read lofeu 

135 for, grandeur of the country, tt?ii, grandeur of thefcenim 

145 £bt,fplendedi tt^A fplendid. 

184 for, as thn lake tf WimJtrmtrt^ read as thofe of Windirmrti 

'200 for, fingular cbara&er^ read peculiar charaSer* 

^t2Z for, ^fvtf/, rcaidypecies* 

V O L. Ik 

5 for, Moment, te^iforcff , 

36 for M gi*uento-me, resii given ms» , 

76 for. Iff tbefcene, read i» l;^^ {^^* 

120 for, rxrif// ^« old gateway, read ^«/ #« old gateway • 

121 for,, fiand the ruins, i€Kd <wevifited the ruins* 

11.49 for, L^ri/ Lonjdale, read ^/r y^iwr/ Lowther : and for, 

late lord, read late hrd Lonf dale. 
.150 At the end of the firft .paragraph, after doe inferiority, 

infert^-'^-^*' But what is faid of thefe two detached 

parti 
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part$ of the caftle. Is meant only with regard t» that 
^ * . view, of it^ ^hich appears /rot^ the rbai: If you go 

Ij . . round it, you are prefented with oth^ views, in which. 

it is feen more advantageoufly : particularly where you 
fee the bridge, and 'the firft opening into the vale of 
E4en. . There the qaftle takes a very grand fituatiort 
on*a hanging rock over the river ; and the dgthchidfart 
makes but an /«ftf^^<pr/i^/? dppearanoe.'* 

l6y ,for, tf/e taught her, read lift had taught her. 

1 69 for, breaks read breaks, , * 

174 for. Grata, rcsid- Greta, 

192 for,, the frpnf of the precif ice, rczA. thj^ foot of the precipice. 

i»08 foxr ^iniey, |ead tilne^ ^ 

233 ' for^ larrier to all the fcenery , read barrier to the /celery. ^ 
,251 for, chaffieurs, rt2LdkchaJ]feurs, 

>5 8 • fof^ two will hardly, read t<wo cow4 tvill hardly. 

In page the nth, &c. the author endeavours to 
ihew, that the art of panting confifls rather in giving 
the ftrong charaderiftic touches of nature, than, in mi- 
..; ;iiutcly dctalimg Kier beauties, hy high finijhing. Sinc^ 
he wrote that paflage, he met with, in a work of Dr. 
Johnfo^'s, the application of the fame rules to poetry. 
The paiTage is here tranfcribed, as a new argument, to 
fliew the ngarj-efemblanceof the two arts. *' Thebufi- 
*• aefs of a poet, is> to examine — not the individual ; 
•* but the fptcies— to remark jgeneral properties, and 
•* large appearances. He does not number the ftreaks 
•• of the tulip, ot defcribe the 'different ihades in ihe 
** verdure of the forcff. He is to exhibit hi his por- 
* «* traits of nature fu'ch prominent, and ftriking fea* 
*♦ tures, as recal the original to every mind : and 
^^ muft ncgleft the minuter difcrmiTnations (whidh 
" one may have remarked, and another have negleft* 
*'**cd), for' thofe charaderiftics, which are alike ob« 
** yious to attention, andcarcleflnefs.*'* 

Pr. of Abyffin. ?• 68. 
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SECTION I. 



BEFORE we make any obferyatlons on the 
pidkirefque beauty of particular places, 
it may not be ^mifs to take a flight view 
of thofe great features, on which pidturefquc 
beauty in landfcape {o much depends. 



Ali^qjft t^e whole of the 'wefiern coaft of 

^England is mountainous, and rocky: and, as 
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it approaches the fea, it is often fcooped into 
lajge bays, and inlets, invironed by promonto- 
ries. 

On the eafiern fide, the coaft confifts chiefly 
of low, flat, fimdy fhores; from the mouth of 
•the Thames, as far as Scarborough in York* 
/hire; where the coaft firft becomes rocky. 
At this point, it deviates fo much from the 
general chanwfter, it has thus far maintained; 
that the riyer Derwent, which rifes very near 
the fea,' inftead of entering it diredtiy, retires 
from it; and joins the Humber, at the dif- 
.tance of fwty miles. From Scarborough 
the eaftern coaft aflfumcs the chara<Ster of the 
weftern ; and is more or lefs rocky, as far as 
the Tweed: 

The foutbern coaft, lying between countries 
of fuch different characters, participates of both. 

Such is the general idea of the great bounda^ 
ties of England, 



If we leave the coaft, and take a view of 
the internal parts of the country, we find the 
foutbern counties much varied with hill and 
dale. The wejlern rather approach the moun- 
tainous charadter; a^mbft the whole of Wales 

•is 
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Is in dbat %le of landioape^ But in Hie mid-^ 
land^ and eajiem part8» wc icarce find any ele^ 
vadon that deierves to be mentioned: they are 
genersdly krelj till we arrive near the centre 
of the iilafidi. i 

In. Derby fhire die. 6rft mouhtokioUs coun- 
try begins. . There the high lands forming 
them&Ires by degrees into a chain of mqun-- 
tains, direct their, courlfe towards the north-^ 
wclL They firft divide Lancafhire from York- 
ihire : then entering WeAmoreland» they ipread 
themielves over the whale of that couhty, and 
a part of Cumberland^ Again conti:a<fting them- 
iidves into a chain, aiid forming the Jtunits be- 
tween Cumberland, ajnd Northumberland, they 
continue their courfe northward j and enter 
Scotland.-''' — \t is in the various parts of jthis 
vaft combination of moMntalns, to which, we 
n^yadd thofe of Wales, where the admirers of 
the beautiful and fublime in EngUlfh landscape 
are chiefly gratified. 



There is andther grand feature, tkat may be 
noticed in the internal parts of England f and 
that is, the vaft beds of chalk, which are found 
in various parts. 

B 2 A chalky 
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A chalky foil has- indeed: not fo great ah e&6fc 
on the pid^tfqae form of a country, as rocks 
and mountains ; and yet it's effeft is not incbn^ 
fiderable. It genterally produces a pocufior ftyk 
of landfcape — ^an impoverifhed kind j without 
the grandeur of tKe rocty country 5 or the chear- 
ful luxuriiuice of the fylv^an. It runs out com-^ 
monly into wide, diffufive^ downs ; fweHirig into 
frequent elevations. Thefc are it's ufdal dia* 
rasters, where the chalk approaches nearefE the 
JTurfac^: but ias it runs at various depths) it 
has, of CoUrfe, in many places very little c£kSt 
on landfcape. In the lower grounds, where the 
rains, llmmgltafUccefliofiof ages, hfivewafticd 
the f<ril from the higher, you fee oftcii'' a very 
luxuriant vegetation. 

The great central patr^ia df chalk, if I may 
fb phrafe it, feems to be In the contigiiou^ parts 
of Berfcfhirie, Wiltfhire, Dorfetfhire, aftd Hamp- 
Hiire. From this vaft bed, three principal 
ridges of it extend. .: ^ 

Thefirft leaving Berkfhire, crofles the Thames; 
and running northward through Buckingham- 
ihire, enters Bedford/hire, ^aratends about Dim- 
liable; beyond which, chalk is never foUnd* 

A fecond running eaftward, occupies gi«4* 
part of Surrey ; and turning near Dartfbrjd to 

the 
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the lbut}i-eail, continues in that diredion, form- 
ing high grounds, till it meet the fea abruptly 
V Dover. 

The third great ridge takes a more foutherly 
cpurfe, occupying a vaft trad:, near eighty miles 
in length, tho fcarce any where above four miles 
broad, which is known by the name of the 
South-downs of Suflex. Ports-down may be 
confidered as a branch of this ridge. 

J5^es thefe three great ridges, it appears in 
a few other detached parts ; but very rarely. 



Similar remarks might be made, with fbme 
accuracy, on the efiefts, which other foils have 
on landfcape. But as thefe eiFefts, are not fo 
(Irikipg ; I wiih not to appear refined. I ihall 
only obferve in general, that the variety and 
ii^ermixture of foils, and ftrata, in this iilandj^ 
are very great. 



From whatever caufe it proceeds, certain^ I 

believe, it is, that this country exceeds moft 

countries in the variety of, it's pidurefque beau- 

.ties, ifliould not .wiih to fpeak merely as an 

.EngUi]hman : the fuffrages of many travellers^ 
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ftnd foreigners, of tafte, I doubt not, might be 
adduced. 

In fqme or other of the particular fpecies of 
landicape, it may probably be excelled. Swit- 
zerland may perhaps exceed it in the beauty of 
it's wooded valliesj Germany, in it's river*» 
views 5 and Italy, in it's lake-fcenes, But if it 
yield to fbme of thefe countries in particular 
beauties ; I fhould fuppofe, that on the whole^ 
it tranfcends them alL It exhibits perhaps 
more variety of hill, and dale, and level ground, 
than is any where to be feen in fo finall a com-^ 
pafs. It's rivers afliime every charadter, diiFu-. 
five, winding and rapid. It's eftuaries, and 
coaft-views are varied, of courfe, from the 
form, and rockinefs of it's fliores. It's moun- 
tains, and lakes^ tho they cannot perhaps rival, 
as I have juft obferved, fbme of the choice lakes 
of Italy — about Tivoli efpecially, where the 
pioft perfeft models of this kind of landfcape are 
iaid to be prefented j are yet in variety^ I pre-* 
iUipe, equal to the lake-fcenery of any country; 



But befides the variety of it's 'beauties^ in 
ibme >or other of which it may be rivalled; it 
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poffcffes fomc beauties, which are peculiar to 
itfelf. 



One of thefe peculiar features arifes from the 
intermixture of wood and cultivation, which is 
found oftener in Englifh landfcape, than in the 
landfcape of other countries. In France, in 
Italy, in Spain, and in moft other places, cul- 
tivation, and wood have their feparate limits. 
Trees grow in detached woods ; and cultivation 
occupies vaft, unbounded common fields. But 
in England, the cuftom of dividing property by 
hedges, and of planting hedge-rows, fo uni- 
verfally prevails, that almoft wherever you have 
cultivation, there alfo you have wood. 

Now altho this regular intermixture produce? 
often deformity on the nearer grounds ; yet, at 
a diftance it is the fource of great beauty. On 
the fpot, no doubt, and even in the firft dif- 
tances, the macks of the fpade, and the plough i 
the hedge, and the ditch j together with all the 
formalities of hedge-row trees, and fquare di- 
vifions of property, are difgufting in a high de- 
gree. But when all thefe regular forms are 
foftencd by diftance — ^when hedge-row trees 
b?gin tp unite, and lengthen into ftreaks along 
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tHe horizon — when farm-houfes, and ordinary 
buildings lofe all their vulgarity of fhape, and 
are fcattered about, in formlefs Ipots, through 
the feveral parts of a diftance — it is inconceiva- 
ble what richnefs, and b^uty, this mafs of de- 
formity, when melted together, adds to land- 
fcape. On6 vaft trad of wild, uncultivated 
country, unlefs either varied by large parts, or 
under fome peculiar circumftances of light, 
cannot produce the efFeft. Nor is it produced 
lyy unbounded tradts of cultivation; which, 
without the intermixture of wood, cannot give 
richnefs to diftance. — Thus Englifli landlcape 
affords a fpecies of rich diftance y which is rarely 
to be found in any other country.— You have 
likewife from this intermixture of wood and 
cultivation, the advantage of being fure to find 
a tree or two, on the foreground, to adorn any 
beautiful view you may meet with in the diftance. 



Another peculiar feature in the lindfcape of 
this country, arifes from the great quantity of 
Englifh oak, with which it abounds. The 
oak of no country has equal beauty : nor does 
any tree anfwer all the purpofes of fccneiy (o 
well. The oak is the nobleft ornament of a 

fore- 



fone-grotmd; Spreading, from Mt to ^fSfc, 'it's 
tertuoos branches ; and foliage, - rich with-fotst 
autumnal tint« In a difkhce alio it appeal-^ 
with equal advantage ; forming itfelf into beau- 
tiful clumps, varied more in fhape; and per*- 
haps more in colour, than the clumps of ^ny 
bthcr tree. The pine of Italy has it's beauty, 
hanging* over the broken pediment of ibme 
ruined temple. The chefnut of Calabria is con- 
fecratcd by adorning the fore-grounds of SaU 
vator. The elm, the afh, and the beech, have 
all their rcfpedtive beauties : but no tree in the 
foreft is adapted to all the purpofes of landfcape, 
like Englifh oak. 



Among the peculiar features of Biiglifli land- 
fcape, may be added the cmbelliftied garden, 
and park-fcene. In other countries the environs 
of great houfes are yet under the diredtion of 
formality. The wonder-working hand of art, 
'^ith it's regular cafcades, fpouting fountains, 
'flights of terraces, and other atchievemettts, 
have ilill poffeffion of the gardens of kings, and 
princes. In England alone the model of nature 
is adopted. 

This 
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This is a mode of fcencry intircly of the fyl van 
kind. As we feek among the wild works of 
nature for the fublime, we feek here for the 
beautiful : and where there is a variety of lawn, 
wood, and water ; and thcfe naturally combined ; 
and not too much decorated widi buildings, 
nor difgraced by fantaftic ornaments ; we ijnd a 
ipecies of landfcape, which no country, but 
JEngland/ can difplay in fuch perfection : not 
only becaufe this juft fpecies of tafte prevails no 
where elfe 5 but alfb, becaufe no where elfc are 
found fuch proper materials. The want of 
Englifli oak, as we have juft obferved, cs^^i 
never be made up, in this kind of landfcape cf- 
pecially. Nor do we any where find fo clofe and 
rich a verdure. An eafy fwell may, every 
.where, be given to ground : but it cannot every^ 
where be covered with a velvet turf, which con^ 
ftitutes the beauty of an embelliifhed lawn^ 



The moifture, and vapoury heavinefs of our 
atmofphere,. which produces the rich verdure 
of ovir lawns i gives birth alfo to another pecu^ 
liar feature in Engliih landfcape — that obfcurity, 
which is often thrown over diftance. In warmqr 
climates efpecially, the air is purer. Thofe mifts 

and 



and vajioufs which fleam from the ground at 
night, are difperfed with the morning-fun. 
Under Italian Ikies very remote objefts are feen 
with great diftinftnefs. And this mode of vi- 
fion, no doubt, has it's beauty ; as have all the 
works, and all the operations of nature, — But, 
at beft, this is only one mode of vilion. Our 
grofler atmofphere (which likewife hath it's 
feafbns of purity) exhibits various modes ; fome 
of which are in themfelves more beautiful, than 
the moft diftindl vifion. 

The feveral degrees of obfcurity, which the 
heavinefs of our atmofphere gives to landfcapc, 
may be reduced to three — bazinefs^ mifis, and 
fogs. 

HazinefsjuA adds that light, grey tint — that 
thin, dubious veil, which is often beautifully 
fpread over landfcape. It hides nothing. It. 
Wily fwectens the hues of nature — ^it gives a 
confcquence to every common objeft, by giving 
it a more indiiHnd form— ^it correfts Ae glare 
'of colours— it foftens the harfhnefs of lines ; 
and above all, it throws over the face of land- 
fbape that harmonizing tint, which Mends the 
^whole into unity, and repofe. ' 

,Mtfi goes farther. It fpreads ftill niore ob- 
fcurity ov^r the face of nature. As hazlncfs 

foftens. 
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lbftens> and adds a beauty perhaps to the cor-^ 
reSeJl form of landfcape ; mift is adapted to 
thofe kndfcapes, in which we want to hide 
much, to foftcn xnore; and to throw many 
parts into a greater diftance, than they naturally 
pccupy. 

Even xhtfogy which is the higheft degree x£ 
a groTs atmofphere, is not without it's beauty in 
landfcape; efpecially in the mountain -fcene$> 
.which are fo much the objed: of the following 
remarks. When parti^, as it often is, the . 
effeft is grandeft. When fome vaft promon- 
tory, ifTuing from a cloud of vapour, with which 
all it*s upper parts are blended, fhoots into a 
lake I the imagination is left at a lofs to dif- 
cover, whence it comes, or to what height it 
afpires. The cfFedl rifes with the obfcurity.^ 
and the view is fometimes wonderfully great. 



To ^^ie natural features, which are, ia a 
.great degree, peculiar to the landfcape. of > Eng- 
land, "we^ay. laftly, add another, of .the artifidal 
kind-7^^ ruins of abbeys ; which, beii^^jpatu- 
ralized to the foil, might indeed, without much 
.in^propriety, be claffed among it's natui»l beau- 
ties^,. f 

Ruins 
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Ruins are c6mnionly divided into two kinds j 
caftlcs, and abbeys. Of the former few coun- 
tries perhaps can produce fo many, as this ifland $ 
for which various caufes may be affigned. The 
feudal fyftem^ which lafted long in England^ 
and was carried high, produced a number of 
caftles in every part. King Stephen's reign 
contributed greatly to multiply them. And in 
the northern counties, the continued wars with 
Scotland had the fame eflfedt. -Many of thefe 
buildings, now fallen into decay, remain ob* 
jefts of great beauty. 

In the ruins of caftles however, other coun- 
tries may compare with ours. But in the re- 
mains of abbeys no country certa^ly can. 

Where popery prevails, the abbey is ftill in- 
tire and inhabited ; aijd of comCc lefs adapted to 
iandicape* 

But it is the mode of architefture, which 
gives fuch excellence to thefe ruins. The 
Gothic flyle, in which they are generally com- 
pofed, is, I apprehend, unrivalled among foreign 
nations; and may be called a peculiar feature 
in Engliih landfcape. 

Many of our ruins have been built in what is 
often called the Saxon flyle. This is a coarfe, 
heavy mode o£ architecture ; and feldom afibrds 

a beau- 
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a beautiful ruin. In general, the Sa:^oil pre- 
vails moft in the northern counties- and the 
Gothic in the fouthern: the ^ch divifion of 
the kingdom afibrdfr fome inftances of both : 
and in many we find them mixed* 

What we call Saxon archite^re feems to 
have been the awkward imitationof Greek, and 
Roman models. What buildings of Roman 
origin were left in England, were probably 
deftroyed by the ruthlefs Saxon in his early 
ravages. Afterwards, when. Alfred the greaty 
having eftabliflied governmtnt, and religioni 
turned his view to arts, we are told he was 
obliged to fend to. the continent for architedtsi 
In what fpecies of architedure the buildings of 
this prince were compofed, we know not : but 
probably in a purer ftyle^ than what we now 
call Saxon; as Alfred lived nearer Roman 
times; and perhaps poflefledin his own coun- 
try fome of thofe beautiful models which might 
have efcaped the rage of his anceilors. Even 
now, amidft all that heavinefs, and barbarifm^ 
which we call Saxon, it is not difficult to trace 
fome features of Roman origin. Among thfc 
ruins of Brinkburn -abbey, betw^n Rothbury, 
and Warkworth, in Northumberland, we i dif- 
cover in fome par^s even Roman elegance. 

This 
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This fpeeies of afchite<flurc Is fuppofed to 
have continued till the time of the cruiades ; 
when a new ftyle of ornament at laft, fantaftic 
in the higheft degree, beganr*o appear. It forms 
i, kind of compofite with the Saxon ; and hath 
been called by fome antiquarians the Saracenic : 
tho others difallow the term. Many ruins of 
this kind are ftill exifting.*' 

The Englifh architedl however began, by 
degrees, to ftrike out a new mode of architec- 
ture for himfelf; without fearching the conti- 
nent for naodels. This is called the Gothic; 
but for what reifcn, it is hard to fay : for the 
Goths,- who were never in England, had been 
even forgotten, when it was invented; which 
was about the reign of Henry II. It is belides 
found no where, I believe, but in England; 
except in fuch parts of France, as were in pof- 
feffion of the Englifh. " 

In this beautiful fpccies of architedure the 
antiquarian points out three periods. 

When it firft appeared, the round Saxon arch 
began to change into the pointed one ; and the ' 
fhort, clumfy pillar began to clufter : but ftill 
the Saxon heavinefs in part prevailed. Salif- 
bury-cathedral, which was finiflied about the 
year 1250, is generally. confidered as a very 

pure 
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p|irf fpeclmen of the Gothic, in it's firft, and 
rijder form. • 

By degrceg impFovements in architefture were 
introduced. The ^^ft- window being inlargedj 
was trailed over wijh beautiful fcr^wl-workj 
while the cluftered-pillar begsm to increfstfe in 
height, and elegance i and to arch, and raiijify 
along the roof. In fhort, an intire new mod§ 
of architefture, pufely Britifh, was introduced. 
The grandeur of the BtOimn — the h^vinefg c^ 
the Saxon — -and the grotefque ornament of thf 
Saracenic, ^yere alj equally relinquished. Aii 
aiiy lightnefs; pervaded the- whole; and qrna* 
inents of a new invention- too^ place. Th^ 
cathedral of York, and part of Canterbury, 
among many others, are beautiful examples of 
this period of Gothic architedure. 

iVbo^t the time of the later Henries, the laft 
period began to obtain ; in the archite^re of 
which rfie flat, ftpne f§)of, and a yari^ of dif- 
ferent ornaments wer^ the chief charaifteriftics. 
Of this inriched ftyk King's coJUge chapel in 
Cambridge, and Henry Vll's at Weljtminfter, 
are two of die moft eleg^it examples. The 
flat, ftone roof is ^ener^lly, even at this day, 
confidered, as a wonderful eflfort of art.v It is 
faid, that Sir Chriftppher Wren himfelf, could 

not 
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not conceive it. He would fay, " Tell me 
" where to place the firft ftone; and I will 
" follow it with a fecond." 

This ftyle is geaerally confidered as the per- 
feftion of Gothic architefture. I own, it rather 
appears to me the decline of the art* The or- 
naments, fo afFededly introduced, and patched 
on; as the rofe, and portcullis in King's college 
chapel, have not, in my eye, the beauty of 
the middle ftyle; in which every ornament 
arifes naturally from the feveral members of the 
building ; and makes a part of the pile itfelf* 
Nor has the ikt roof, with all it's ornaments, 
in my opinion, the fimplicity and beauty of the 
ribbed, and pointed one. 

Abbeys formerly abounded fo much in Eng* 
land, that a delicious valley could fcarce be 
found, in which one of them was not ftationed. 
The very fites of many of thefe ancient edifices 
are now obliterated by the plough ; yet ftill fo 
many elegant ruins of this kind are left ; that 
they may be called, not only one of the pecu- 
liar features of Englifli landfcape ; but may be 
ranked alfo among it's moft pifturefque beau- 
ties. 
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IN Ihe fbllowipg toiir we meant to travd ih/i 
wcftern road, through Oxfordfliire, War-* 
Wicjciljire, Stafibrdfhlre, Chcfliire^ and Lanca- 
Hiire^ into Weftmoreland^ and Cumberland; 
where we propofed to make the lakes, and moun- 
tains the chief objeifts of our attention i and to 
retimi through Yorkftiire, Derbyfliire, Leicef- 
terfhire and Northgmptonfhirei 



W0 crofied firll into the great Bath road, 
through .Kingfton, in Surr^, over Hounflow- 
heath ; which is a dead flat, together with the 
country around it» You feem to be always in 
the center of a circle of four or five miles in 
diameter* This flat is a little relieved by a view 
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of the towers of Windfor-caftlc, rifing at the 
diftance of three or four miles on the left ; but 
it is no very confiderable objedt from the road . 

About the twenty-fourth ftone the eye begins 
to get a little out of the circle ; breaking from 
it into the country: but it can yet make only 
ihort excurfions. 

The firft ftriking fcenery, is the woody-bank 
of Taplow ; which, hanging over the Thames ; 
and crowned with Cliefden-houfe, feated loftily 
among the highefl woods,/ makes a grand ap-* 
pearance* 

: On the road towards Henjy, the views, 
which riiay be c^iXeAJirJi dijiances, are not un- 
pleafing. They confift of little knolls, in va- 
rious ihapes, covered with beech. 

The new road down Henly-hill is a noble 

work. From the lower grounds (when the 

work was new, and the chalk was continually 

'fhivering from the top) it had the whinifical 

appearance of a vaft fheet of water. 

Henly 
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Henly lies pleafantly at the bottom of woody 



hills, on the banks of the Thames : but the 
chalk burfting every where from the foil, is 
difagreeable. When a white fpot has a mean- 
ing, as in a wicket, or a feat, if it be ojily a 
ipot, it may often have a good efFed ; but when 
it forces itfelf on the eye in large unmeaning 
patches, it never foils to difturb the landfcape. 



From Henly we flill continued among woody 
hills ; but they became more detached, and un- 
pleafing. Before w6 reached Nettlebed, the 
road paflcd through a beechen-grove, which 
lafted about a mile : and on our leaving it, we 
were prefented with extenfive diftances. Thefe 
roads have all been nude at a great expence, as 
they are frequently cut through chalky hillsi 



From Benfington the rifinjg grounds on the 
left, along the Thames, at a fecond diftance, 
give feme little beauty to the ofF-lkip, as far as 
.Dorchefter. From thence to Oxford the country 
grows more flat and unpleafant j running fome- 
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times mto conunpn fields, and foretimes into 
barren waftes. 



Tkevfllagepf Nuneham, through which tho 
f oad paffcSj was huilt hy Lord Harcaurt for hia 
cottagers j and with that regularity, which pet" 
haps gives the moft convenience tQ the dwell- 
ings of men, Fpr this we readily relinquiih 
thjg pi&irefque idea. Indeed I queftion, whe-4 
^er i( were poiJible for a fingle Jiand to build a 
pidlurefque village. Nothing contributes more 
tP it, than the various ftyles in building, which 
refult from the different ideas of different peo-* 
pie. When all thefe little habitations happen 
to unite harmonioufly ; and to be connefted with 
the proper appendages of a village—- a winding 
road — z number of Spreading tree? — a rivulet 
with a bridge-p-and a fpire, to bring the whole 
to an apex s'— the village is compleat. 



Nunphaoirhoufe ftands a little put of tho 
London road, about fix miles from Oxfords 
The old family-feat of Stanton-Harcpurt, v^tre 
Pope, and Gay led the mufes, i6 npw a deferted 
cuin. It's fituatipn was vile, compared ^th 

that 
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tliat of the prefent houfe; which commands, 
from a rifing ground, an extenfive profpe<3: over 
all the intervening flat, as far as the towers of 
Oxford, In another diredlipn it overlooks the 
windings of the Thames towards Abingdon, 
Thefe grand views, terminated by the Bcrk- 
Ihire hills, and other rifing grounds, compofe 
the diftance,; and are prcfented from different 
places around the houfe; particularly from a 
terrace, which extends at leaft a mile. The 
accompaniment alfb of noble trees on the fore- 
ground fets off the diftant fcencry to great ad- 
vantage. 

One of the moft' ftriking features in thefe 
fccnes, is the parifh-church, which was de- 
dcfigned by Mr. Stuart in the form of a Grecian 
temple of the Ionic order. 

We are the lefs able however to ipeak with 
any precifion of the beauty of thefe fcenes, as a 
wet evening prevented our examining them, as 
we could have wiflied. 

The houfe is fitted up ufefuUy, and elegantly i 
as if intended rather for comfort, than oftenta- 
tion. The pidhires fcem^ in general, a well- 
^:hofen coUedion, But we had neither timcj^ 
nor light to examine them thoroughly. 
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And yet this is not fo difadvantagcous a cir- 
cumftance, as it may appear, A diftindion 
may be made between the furniture-pidxire, and 
the cabinet one. The fumiture-pidture fhould 
have it's fuU ciFeft as a whole. The compofition 
efpecially, the dijiribution of lights and the 
harmony of colourings fhould be well imderftood. 
Thefc things will give it value, by pleafing the 
eye in a tranfient, unexamined viewj tho it 
may not fo Well bear a nicer fcrutiny. — ^ — ^And 
indeed in forming a judgment of fuch a picture 
a curfory eye may form the beft. It is not 
under the fafcination, and deluiion,- which the 
detail of a ftudied pid:ure may throw over it : 
but judges freely of it's general effeSi. At the 
fame time, a pidture, which does not thus for- 
cibly ftrike the eye at once, may yet well re- 
ward an accurate examination ; and indeed may 
be in itfelf a more valuable pidlure : the parts 
may be more excellent y the exprejjion, the grace^ 
the drawing, and local colourings But what** 
ever excellences fuch a picture may pofTefs, if it 
do not pleafe atjight ; it feems fitter for a paint- 
er's chamber, or a curious cabinet, than for a 
feloon, or a drawing-room. 

Among the pidiires, in this coUedlion, which 
particularly pleafed the eye at fight, were two 

beg^ 
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beggars by Murillo — fome figures reprefenting 
night by Caftelli — 2, landfcape by Daker ; and 
another by Ruifdael. 

Here are two or three hiftories by Pouffin, 
which having turned black with age, leave us 
to regret, that fo able a mafter, tho he was 
never perhaps an excellent colourift, fhould 
have been fo little acquainted with the nature of 
colours. The Flemifh fchool, in general, feem 
to have had the beft preparations. But it might 
yet perhaps be ufeful in painting, if the nature 
of pigments could be brought more to a cer- 
tainty; and that the painter, like the apothe- 
cary, had a found diipenfatory to direft his 
pradlice. 



T'o enter into an examination of the feveral 
buildings, chapels, halls, libraries, pidures, 
and gardens of Oxford, would have engaged us 
in too great a work. ' We left Oxford therefore 
behind; and proceeded to Woodftock. — The 
road ftill continues through a flat country* Jt 
may be called a kind of cultivated drearinefs. 
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*Thc heavinefs and eijormity of Blenhelm- 
caftle have been greatly criticized : perhaps too 
fcverely. We may be too much bigotted to 
Greek, and Roman architedure*. It was 
ndapted often to local convenience. Under an 
Italian fun, for inftance, it was of great impor-* 
tance to exclude warmth, and give a current to 
air. The portico was well adapted to this pur- 
pofe. ^ 

A flavifh imitation alfo of antique orna- 
ments may be carried into abfurdity. When 
wc fee die fkulls of oxen adorning a heathen 
temple, we acknowledge their propriety. But 
it is rather unnatural to introduce them in a 
chriftian church ; where facrifice would be aiji 
ofience, 

' We are fettered alfo too much by cwdSrs, 
and proportions. The ancjients themfelves paid 
no fiich clofe attention to them. Our modern 
code was coUefted by average calculations from 
their works; by Sanfovinp particularly, an^ 



^,In the following obfcrvations on Greek and Roman ar« 
chitefturCj I am much indebted to Mr. Lock. 

Palladio^ 
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Palladio. But if Aefe inodtfn legiflatWi df the 
art had been obliged to produce precedents; 
they could not have found any two buildings 
5mong the Remains of ancient Rome, which 
were exadlly of the fame proportions. 

I would not, by any means, wifli to Ihake 
off the wholfome reftraint of thofe laws of art^; 
which have been made rules ; becaufe they were 
firft reafons. All I mean is, to apologize for 
Vanburgh. For tho it may be difficult to pleafe 
sn any other form of architedhire, than what we 
Ice in daily ufc : yet in an art, wliich has not 
fttture foiF it's model, the mind recoils with dif- 
dain at the idea of an exclufive fyftem. The 
Greeks did not imagine, that when they had 
invented a good thing, the faculty was exhauft- 
cdi and incapable of producing another. Where 
fhould we have achnired, at this day, the 
beauty of thfe Ionic order ; if, after the Doric 
had been invented, it had been confidered ash 
ihe ne plus ultra of art ; and every deviatioa 
from it's proportions reprobated as barbarous 
inflovatidiis ? Vanburgh's attempt therefore 
feetos tt>' have been an effort of genius : and if 
^e can keep the imagination apart from the five 
orders, we muft allow, that he has created a 
magnificent whole ; which is inveftcd with an air 

of 
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of grandeur, feldom feen in a more regular ftyle 
of building. It's very defeds, except a few 
that are too glaring to be overlooked, give 
it an appearance of fomething beyond com- 
mon; and as it is furrounded with great ob- 
jects, the eye is ftruck with the whole^ and 
takes the parts upon truft. What made Van- 
burgh ridiculous, was, his applying to fmall 
houfes, a flyle of architecture, which could not 
poffibly fucceed, but in a large one. In a finall 
houfe, where the grandeur of a whole cannot be 
attempted, the eye is at leifure. to contemplate 
parts^ and meets with frequent occafion of dif^p 
guft. 

This immenfe pile ftands in the middle of an 
extenfive park. The fituation is, in general, 
flat. A lawn, proportioned to the houfe, Ipreads 
in front ; and, at the dillance of about half a 
mile, meets an abrupt valley, which winds 
acrofs the park. The fides of this valley are 
ihagged with well-grown wood. At the bot-.- 
tom ran once a penurious ftream ; over which, 
diredlly oppofite to the caftle, is thrown, a 
magnificent bridge, confifliing of a fingle arch ; 
intended chiefly to make an eafy communicatioa 
between the two fides of the valley. 

About 
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About half a mile beyond this arch is reared a 
triumphal column; which, tho much criticized, 
I own, gives me no offence ; but rather feemJ 
to carry on the idea of grandeur. The top is 
crowned with the ftatue of the duke of Marl- 
borough; and the pedeftal is infcribed — ^not 
indeed with the terfnefs of a Roman altar — ^but 
with the lefs claflical, tho more honourable de- 
tail of an.adt of parliament; granting the manor 
of Woodftock to the duke for his eminent fer- 
vices. 

All this fcenery before the caftle, is noW 
new-modelled by the late ingenious Mr. Brown, 
^o has given a Ipecimen of his art, in a no- 
bler ftyle, than he has conunonly difplayed. 
His works are generally pleafing ; but hpre they 
are great. 

About a mile below the houfe, he has thrown 
acrofs the valley, a maflyhead; which forms 
the rivulet into a noble lake, divided by the 
bridge, (which now appears properly with all 
the grandeur of accompaniments) into two very 
extenfive pieces of water. Brown himfelf ufed 
to fay, " that the Thames would never forgive 
" him, what he had done at Blenheim.'* And 
every fpe6lator muft allow, that, on entering the 
great gate from Woodftock, the whole of this 

fcenery. 
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fceiieiy, (the cflAk, the lawn, the woods, and 
the lafce) icen together, make$ one of the grand* 
eft burftSi which art perhaps ever difplayed. 

The fccnery hel&w the bridge is the moit 
beftirtifijl part* The water here t^kes ^ form 
rfa bay, running up into a wooded country i 
and Jfeveral light fkiffs at anchor, imprefs the 
Idea. Thebayappears totally land-locked^ and 
the ground falls eafily into it in every part. 

Behind the houfe, the improved ground* 
confift, (in Mr. Brown's ufual ftyle,) of a beltf 
^s it is called, inclrcling a portion of the park* 
In this part grandeur gives way to beauty ; exV 
cept where the walk traverfes the fide of the 
bay. Here the gr^t idea is ftill extended i an4 
ihe banks of the Wye fcarce exhibit more ronian- 
tic fcenes, than are here difplayed in the level 
plains of Oxfordshire. The walk carried uai 
along the fide of one woody precipice, i^vtKd 
from another, by an expanfe of water, whic^ 
no Englifh river could furniih^ 

Of this fituation every advai>t!age is taken, 
which could add variety .to gi;andeur. In pne 
part, the oppofite woody fhor^e is /een alone, 
Spreading before the eye in a vaft profufion of 
woody fcenery* In another part it appears ap- 
companied with the lake: and fometimes, it is 

only 
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Only received in catches, through the woods^of 
the fore-ground, which are generally compofed 
of lofty oak. 

In tliemtdft of thefe great ideas, thefcenewas 
not improved by ieveral little patches of flowers, 
and flowering fhrubs, artificially diipoied, and 
introduced ; which ihewed the hand of art to 
have been ftraying, where the imagination would 
v^fh to be ingroflfed by the grand exhibition of 
flmplicity, and nature: 



-*• where if art 



«< E'er dared to tread, 'twas with an&ndard feet, 
*' Printlefs, asif the place were holy ground." 

But when we faw thefe fcenes, the work was 
new. Time has now probably blended all thefe 
litdenefies into an harmonious mixture with the 
grander parts . The mereft fhrub may be a com- 
panion to the oak without oflfence. The ofience 
arifcs only from the artificial difpofition. 

In the houfe our curiofity was chiefly confined 
to the pi(3ures— thofe of Reubens efpcfcially; 
whofe works are here in greater excellence, and 
|MX^fion, than in any collection in England. 
Many days would be infufficient to examine 
them fully; We had time only to mark their 
general eiicct* 

Reubens's 
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Reubens* s family^ by himiclfi ConfiAing of threek 
figures as large as the life, is a laboured piece ; 
and yet full of fpirit. The compofition, colour- 
ing, and harmony of the whole, are excellent. 
I fhould noticruple my fuffrage in ranking this 
as the firft family-pi6ture in England. The 
chaft fimplicity of the Cornaro family * perhaps 
might be excepted. I have examined, with 
great attention, the famous family-pi<fture at 
Wilton. In that celebrated work the farts arc 
fine, fome of them extraordinarily fo ; but the 
whok is ill-managed. Here the eye is not in- 
grofled by any particular y but is filled and fe- 
tisfied with the whole ; and yet may range with 
pleafure over the parts. 

The Silenus alfo is at finiihed piece ; and a very 
noble effort of Rubens's genius, when let loofc 
among ideal beings, in which it delighted. 

The Holy "family feems either to be damaged ;. 
or to have wanted Reubens's laft haed* It . is 
flat ; and poflefTes little of the malter's fire, 
except in the old woman's head. 

The Andromeda, by Ruben$, is a yery fine, 
figure. 



•In Northumberland-Houfc, by Titian. 

Lot 
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L<Jt ieavirig Sodom> is a noble work iUc, by 
the fame tnafter. In the colouring of this pic-- 
ture there is a peculiar glow^ In compoiition 
it is lefs happy* 
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FROM Woodftbck w6 prdceeded to ChapeU 
houfc, in our way to Warwicki 
Our firft ftage was bariiin of beauty; Lbrd 
Shrewfbury's on the right, which appears td 
ftand at the ^nd of an extenfive plantation^ and 
has much the air bf a nobleman's maniion^ 
continues Ibiig in view, and is almofi the only 
objeft that engages the eye. But the Unifor- 
mity of the woods^ at a difknce, is difpleaf-^ 
ing» 



Froiti Chapel-houfe the rtiad leads through 
a hilly, unpleafant country* The hills are 
neither cloathed with wood; nor varied with 
broken ground— but are mere heavy lumps 
of earth j and the whole a barren profpeft* 1 
mean barren only in a pidhirefque light i for 
it affords good pafturage ; and is covered with 
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herds of cattle; and a beautiful breed of flieep, 
with filken fleeces, and without horns. 

And yet, among thefe hills, the vallies arc 
fometimes pleafing. Long Compton, confift- 
ing of a number of thatched cottages, winds 
pleafantly along the bottom of one of them : 
and the fituation of Mr. Sheldon's at Wefton- 
park feems agreeable. 



As we enter Warwicklhire, near Shipftoit 
upon Stourj the hills diminifh into rifing 
grounds ; and a bleak country changes into a 
woody one. The foil changes alfo from a deep 
clay Into a gn^velly, red loam; fprinkled with 
beautiful pebbles. The road leads generally 
through pleafant lanes ; leaving on the right 
^e village of Keinton, and Edge-hill, where 
/the unfortunate Charles firft tried his fuccefs 
in arms. 



As we approach Warwick, the country 
becomes fo flat, that the towers of tihie caftle 
make little appearance at a diftance. 



Warwick 
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Warwick contains many beautiful objeds. 
The church is an elegant Gothic ftrudure. A 
confiderable part of it was lately burnt : but it 
is rebuilt with great fynunetry. 

Connecfted with the church is a curious 
chapel; decorated in the richeft Gothic tafte. 
It is the repofitory of many of the chiefs of 
the houfe of Warwick. Among them lies, 
under a iplendid monument^ the celebrated 
Dudley, earl of Leicefter* 



The Seflions-houfe, and the Town-houfe, 
are both elegant buildings ; clpecially the for-- 
mer. 



The Priory, fituated rather without the 
town, is capable of being made a pleafing fcene. 
Little of the old ftrudure remains ; and what 
is left, is converted into a dwelling-houfev It 
ftands more elevated than monaftic buildings 
ufually did ; the ground falling from it, tho 
gently, in almoft every diredtion^ It's pre-r 
cindts contain about fix or feven acres, circum- 
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^bribed hy a Ikrcen of lofty wood. Beyond thisi 
the towers of Warwick caftle^ and other obje6ls 
jire under conmwid. — ^We can only however 
admire the brauty of the ohjedls ; and the littlq 
^dyanta^^ th^t hath been taken of them^ 



But the gr^t ornament of Warwick, is the 
(ofi/e. This place, celebrated once for it's 
llrength, and now for its beauty, ftands on a 
gentle rife, in the* midft pf a country not 
abfolutely jflat. The river Avon wafhes the 
rock, frojm which it's walls rife perpendicularly. 
You (e^ it's gfand foundation to mpft ad-- 
vantage from the windows pf the great hall jj 
froni which you look down a coflfiderable 
height, upon the river, 

Th;s nobl? caftle haying appeared in the 
liferent capacities, firft pf a fortrefs, and after- 
wards of ^ coqnty-jail^ yras at laft con^rted 
by it's proprietoTi the ^arl pf Warwick, into d, 
liafeitoWe pianfipn. The old form |s ftill pre- 
^ryed j at leafl: it nxzy be every where trapedj^ 
;ind each addition is in fymmetiy with w|iat iii 
left, 

The old entrance is ftill in ufe. A bridge 
}s thrown over th? ditch^ and l»4s into the 

inner 
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imiier area of the caftle^ through a graml turr 
fited gate. This gate is placed in (he middle 
of a curtain; at the extremities of which ftand 
tvfo rotinA towers, known by the names of 
Guy's, and Ca&far's. 

On entering this venerable gate ; and furvey- 
ing, from it's inner arch, the area or court of 
thecaffle, which contains about an acre; you 
ice the ground-plot, and plan of the whole 

fbrtrefs. On the left is the habitable part. 

In fixMt rifes . a woody mount, probably artifi- 
cial ; where formerly ftood the citadel, part of 
which ftill remains. The area itfelf is covered 
with turf, and furrounded by a broad gravel 
walk, as a coach-ring : and the whole is incom- 
paffcd by a wall, adorned with the ruins of 
towers, and other mural projections; which 
being fhattered in many places, and covered 
with ivy, catch little breaks of light, and often 
make a pi(5turefque appearance. 

The houfe is grand, and convenient: the 
rooms fpacious, and comfortable. Some of the 
offices, particularly the kitchen, are hewn out of 
the folid rock, on which the cafUe is founded. 

The garden confifls only of a few acres ; and 
is kid out by Brown in a clofe walk, which 
windr towards the river ; and, fomewhat awk^ 
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Witfdly, revferts into itfelf; talcing no'noticei 
except in one fingle point, of the noble pile it 
invcfts. 

The armour, and tilting Ipear of the cele- 
brated Guy, earl of Warwick, a rib of the dun 
CQW, and other monuments of the prowefs of 
that hero,, are ihewn at the porter's lodgei 
Thefe remains, tho iiftitious, no doubt, are 
not improper appeqdages of the place ; and give 
the imagination a kind of tinge, which throws 
an agreeable, romantic colour on all the veftiges 
of this venerable pile. 



From Warwick we propofed to take a view 
of Kenelworth-caftle, which lies between it 
and Coventry. The country is flat, and woody. 
Kenelworth-caftle is one of the moll magniT 
ficent piles of ruin in England. In the days of 
it's profperity, we find it often taking a military 
part ; but in it's ruins we fee little of a military 
air. It's light and ornamental membel"s, in 
general, mark it rather as a peaceful maniion. 
■ This caftle is mentioned in hiftory, I believe 
as early as the reign of Henry I. It was then 
private property. But it's owner taking an un- 
iuccefsful part in a civil war, it fell into the 

hands 
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hands of the crown: in which it continued 
till the time of Elizabeth, who gave it to her 
favourite, the earl of Leicefter. This noble- 
man, profufe, and magnificent to the laft de- 
gree, is faid to have expended fixty thoufand 
pounds on this fingle pile; a fum, enormous 
in thofe days. Here he refidcd almoft in regal 
ftate. 

After the civil wars of Charles the firft, the 
pride of this noble manfion was humbled. It's 
owner was a favourer of the royal caufe ; and 
Cromwell, in revenge, tore it in pieces ; and 
fet every thiqg to audtion, that could be fevered 
from the walls. Thefe rapacious hands left it 
in a ftate, from which it never recovered ; yet 
even ftill it is a fplendid ruin. 

From it's fituation it borrows little. The 
eminence it ftands on^ is too gentle to command 
an extenfive view : and the country in it's 
neighbourhood is too barren of objeds to fur- 
nifli a rich one. ^^ 

The plan of the caftle is very magnificent. 
The area, or walled-court, confifts of feven 
acres ; one third of which is occupied by the 
ruin. But of all this fuperb pile, nothing re- 
mains intire. The form of no chamber can 
well be traced ; except perhaps that pf the great 

• ban- 
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banqucting-hall^ T^ch made a principal port 
of that raiige of buUdiiig^ which formed the 
centre c£ the pile. Among other fragments 
ihad the ruins of two raxSy, fquare^ difiiofixlar 
towers, known by the names of Cadar's, and 
Lciccfter's. Thefe Usem to have refifted the 
fhocks of time longer dian any of ih& other 
parts; but they have, at length, given way^ 
One fide of Leiceftef s tower, having fallen in^ 
has laid open the whole internal ftrufture* 

Yet, magnificent as thefe ruins arc, they are 
not pidturefque* Neither the towers, nor any 
other part, nor the whole together, unleis well 
aided by perfpedlive, and the introdudrion of 
trees to hide dilgufting parts, would furnifh a 
good picture; tho the variety of fhattered ftair- 
caies, firadtured fegments of vaulted roofs, and 
pieces of ornamented windows, afford excellent 
Jfudies' for z painter. 

This grand mafs erf ruin is now making haifty 
ftrides to a total diflblution. Another century 
will probably bring it all to the ground — un- 
kfs it's noble owner* reach out a hand to feve 
it. The flone of which it is conflruifted, is^ 
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brown ; beautiful to the eye ; but of a friable 
nature. The touch of time, crumbling it im- 
perceptibly away. 



-** in folemn filence Ihcds 



*' The vcneraWc ruin to the duft." 

Yet not always in folemn fileme. About fevcn 
years ago, a large fragment of Leicefter's tower 
fell down at midnight,, and alarmed the nci^- 
bourhood far, and wide, with it's noife. And 
Jaft winter an abutment of the banqueting hall 
fell in ; and crufhed a number of farming uten- 
fils, which were depofited under it. 

Such is the prefent ftateof a ftruaure, which 
two hundred years ago, was fecond to none in 
England. ** Every room (fays an old author, 
^ defbribing it on the fpot) was ipacious, and 
^ high-roofed within \ and every part ifeemly 
•♦ to the fight, by due proportion, without i 
«* in the day-time, on every fide glittering with 
^* glafs:, at night, tranfparent by continual 
<* brightnefs erf candle, fire, and torch light." 
^ ■ . B ut now, in Offian's plaintive language, 
'^ It*s walls are defolate : the grey mofs whitens 
♦* the ilone ; the fox looks out from the win- 
** dowj and rank grafs waves round ifs head.'* 

When we faw thefe ruins, the area, which 
produces a rich verdure^^ was grazed by a herd 

of 
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of cattle. Thefe were a great addition to the 
ifcene, and reminded us of fome of Bergberns 
beft piiShires, in which cattle and ruins adorn 
each other. 

The ground, on the outfide of the caftle, was 
formerly floated ; jho it is now entirely drained. 
The lake fpread round the fouthern, weftern, 
and northern fides ^ extending on the whole^ 
through the Ipace of two miles. Beyond it lay 
the park. On the north fide was the garden^ 
hanging on the bank, between the cafl:le-wall,^ 
^and the water. It contained only an acre; 
and was joined to the park by a bridge. *^ The 
** left arm of the pool, northward (fays the 
" author I have juft quoted) has my Lord 
^* adorned with a beautiful bracelet of a fair- 
** tinkered bridge, fourteen feet wide, and fix 
** hundred feet long ; railed on^ both fides, and 
*^ ftrongly planted." 

The garden was laid out, as we may eafily 
fuppofe, according to the tafl:e of that day, 
terrace above terrace, in every mode of expenfive 
deformity. But th^ lake fecms to h^ve had 
fome elegance. Indeed water iweeping round 
in the (hape, in which this is defcribed, muft be 
|)eautiful in fome degree. It's furface could not, 
like land, be injured by art : the extreaiities of 

it 
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it would be generally hid ; and it would be con- 
tinually unfolding itfelf round the magnificent 
objeft, which it encompafled : tho, it is proba- 
ble, it's banks were as trim, and nfiat, as the 
Ipade, and the line could make them* 



One of the moft memorable particulars, of 
the hiftory of this caftle, is an entertainment^ 
which was given here by the earl of Leicefter to 
queen Elizabeth. The tradition pf this grand 
feftivity ftill lives in the country ; and we have 
hardly any thing equal to it on record. An ac- 
count of it was publifhed by one Langham, a 
perfon then in office about the court, and pre- 
fent at the time. I have already quoted from 
this work ; and Ihall add a part of the account 
he gives of her majefty's reception^, from which 
an idea may be conceived of the gallantry 'of the 
whole entertainment. 

On the 9th of July 1575, in the evenings 
the queen approaching the firft gate of the 
caftle, the porter, a man tall of perfon, and 
Jiern of countenance, with a club and keys, ac- 
cofted her majefly in a rough fpeech, full of 
paffion in metre,, aptly made for .the purpofe ; 
and demanded the ciufe of all this din, and 

noife. 
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noife^ and riding about within the charge of his 
ojjicef But upon feeing the queen, as if he had 
been ftruck inftantaneoufly, and pierced at the 
prefence of a perjbnagey fd evidently expreffing 
beroical fcrvereignty^ he falk down on bis knees ^ 
humbly prays pardon for his ignorance^ yields up 
his club and keys^ and proclaims open gates ^ and 
free pajfage to all. * 

Immediately, the trumpeters, who ftood on 
the wall, being fx in number ^ each an eight 
foot high J with their flvery trumpets of a five 
foot hngy founded up a tune of welcome, 

Thefe armonious~blafters maintained their de-^ 
leBable mufic^ while the queen rode through the 
tilt-yard, to the grand entrance of the caftle, 
which was waihed by the lake. 

Here, as fhe paflcd, a moveable iiland ap- 
proached, in which fat inthroned the Lady of 
the lake ; who accofted her majefly in well penned 
metre ^ with an account of the antiquity of the 
caftle, and of her own fovereignty over thofe 
waters, fince th<f days of king Arthur : but that 
hearing her majefiy was paffing that way^ Jhe 
came in humble wife to offer up the fame y and all 
her power 9 into her majefty^s hands. 

. "This pageant was clofed with a deleBable har^ 
mony ofhautbois^ fhalms, cornet s^ and fuch other 

loud 
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bud mtific^ iphicb held on, while hermajejiy plea^ 
funtlyfi faffed into the cajile^gate. 

Here fhe was prcfented with a new fcene. 
Several of the heathen gods had brought their 
gifts beiforeher, which were piled up, or hung, 
ki ekgant order, on both fides of the entrance x 
wild-fowl, and dead game, from Sylvanus god 
of the woods : bafkets of fruit from Pomona : 
iheaves of various kinds of corn from Ceres : a 
pyramid adorned with clufters of grapes, gracified 
mtb their vine^kaves, from Bacchus ; and or- 
n^unented at the bottom with elegant vaies and 
goblets : fifh of all forts, difpofed in bafkets, 
wwe preiented by Neptune: arms by Mars; 
and mufical inftruments by Apollo, An infcrip- 
tion over the gate explained the whole. 

Her majefly having gracioufly accepted thefe 
gifts, was received into the gates with a con- 
cert of flutes, and other loft mufic ; and alight- 
ing from her palfrey, (which fhe always rode 
fingle) flie was conveyed into her chamber: 
and her arrival was announced through the 
country by a peal of cannon from the ramparts ; 
and a difplay of fireworks at night. 

Here the queen was entertained nineteen 
days ; and it is recorded, that the entertainment 
coft the carl a thoufand pounds a day ; each of 

which 
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which wa3 diverfified with mafks, interludes^ 
hunting, mufic, and a variety of other aniufej 
ments. The queen's genius feems to have been 
greatly confulted in the pomp, and fblemnit^ 
of the whole. Perhaps too it was confulted^ 
when the claffical purity of thefe amuibnents 
relaxed ; and gave way, (as we find it fbmetimcs 
did) to boxing, bear-baiting, and the buffoon- 
cry of the times. . 

Among other compliments paid to the queen^ 
in this gallant feftival, the great clock, which 
was fixed in Caefar's tower, was flopped, du- 
ring her majefty's continuance in the caftle; 
that while the country enjoyed that great blcf-^ 
fing, time might ftand ftill. 
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SECT. IV. 



FROM Kenelworth-caflle we proceeded to 
Coventay. The intervening country ifc 
flat. • 



TJbe tower of Coventry church, is A beauti^* 
fui objea : but conftrufted of the fame kind of 
mouldering ftone, which we took notice of in 
the ruins of Kenelworth i and which indeed is 
better adapted to a defrayed, than to a compleat 
pile. The ornamental parts of this tower are 
juf): in that ftate, which one would wiih in a 
ruin : they poiTefs a fort of rich mutilation : 
every part is in Ibmc degree de&ced; and yet 
the whole fo perfedl, as to leave room for the 
imagination to put all together. In a ruin this 
is enough : but where the parts ate intire^ we 
require the ornaments to be fo too. 
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As wc leave Coventry, we find a red, gra- 
velly clay, covering a brown rock; which 
burfting here and there from, the foil, often 
makes a pidurefque fore-ground. The lanes ares 
clofcj and the country woody* 



Between Coventry, and Birmingham lies lord 
Aylslbrd's, an ancient feat, but now under the 
hands of improvement* The houfe is rebuild- 
ing, and the grounds are taking a new fonn, 
under the tafte of Mr. Brown, who feems to be 
doiQ^ all, that a fitiiation, with but few ad- 
vantages^ will allow. The houfe ftands in the 
midft of a fccne rathw^ flat. A rill, running 
near it, is changed kito a river. Art elegant 
approach is conduced over it by a handfome 
bridge ; and a ieh, winding about two niiles, 
is the circuinference of the pteafure ground : but 
the country affords few objefts to inrich eidia: 
a fore-ground, or a diftance. 



. The reft of the rq&d to Birmingham leads, at 
firft, through, an open 'Country j which after- 
wards 
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waf ds becomes wbody and clofe ; and more plea* 
l^nt, as we approach the town. 

The buildings, which you fee fcattered about 
the kndiicape, nekr Birmingham, are in great 
profufion, and generally of a rcddifh hue. For 
the cQUQtry is populous $ and the houfes are 
built of a 'kind a£ hrick, which has a peculiar 
ted cail*.-^This dntpirdominating in a country, 
as. it does liere, is very unpleafing* 



Near Birmingham we went to- fee Bolton's 
hard^warc manufa<9:ory. It is ^ ta\^n undfer 
a fingle roof; containing about feveii hundred 
work people. But notwidiftanding it is a fcene 
of ihduftry, utility, .and ingenuity, it k difficult 
to keep the ejre in humour among fo iflany fri- 
volous arts ; and check it's looking with con-* 
^empton an hundred men employed in making 
a fnufF-box. 



Prom Birmingham we left the great road, 
and paficd through a pleafant country to the 
licaibwes and Hagley, which lie within a few 
miles of each gther. In our way we had a 
fwcet ride through an oak-wood, 'at Smith wick* 
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Few places had raifed bur expcdlations more 
than the Leafowes. So great a lover of nature 
as Mr. Shenftone appears to be in his writings^ 
could not poffibly, one would imagine^ deviate 
from her in any of the operations of his genius* 
I fhall give the reader a flight fli:etch of the 
fcene J and then make a few general obfcrva- 
tions. 

We entered the grounds, (which contain 
nbout an hundred acres) by a 'wicket, near the 
bottom of a lane, which leads to the houfe. 
We ihould have beejfi carried firft into the 
higher parts 5 where we might have had a 
view of the whole at once. We fhould then 
have feen that it is, what is properly called, an^ 
adorned farm ; and fhould have taken that idea 
along with us. The fields lie about the houfe ; 
and a walk leads you round them. 

We entered however below the houfe ; and 
were carried firft into a narrow, woody valley : 
from which emerging, we had a pleaiant open*- 
ing into the country about Hale*s-Owen. 

From this view we dip into a woody bottom, 
where we find. Melibeus's feat, a fequeftered 
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fpot, proper for the noon-tide retreat of a 
fhepherd, and his flock. 

From hence we penetrate another wood, and- 
come fuddenly on a long fucceffion of waterfalls 
(fourteen of them) feen through an irregular 
vifta of trees. The fcenery is whimfical 3 but 
amufing. 

Having thus traverfed the lower grounds, 
the path leads into the higher; and we begin 
now to difcover, that it is carrying us round 
the whole. Here we have diftant views, bound- 
ed by the Wrekin in Shropfliire. 

From thefe grounds the path makes a fudden 
dip to a fequeftered vale, where Mr. Shenftone 
has dedicated an urn to the memory of a be- 
loved lady. From hence it rifes again, in a 
troublefome zig-zag, into the Lovers waliy 
which terminates, (oddly enough,) in the temple 
of Pan. With more propriety it might have^ 
led to the temple of Hymen. 

From hence we defcend again, through hang-^ 
ing fields, quite unadorned, to the moft finifhed 
fcene of the whole. It is a grove, ornamented^ 
at the upper end, by a cafcade, from which the 
ilream plays in irregular meanders among the 
trees; and pafling under a romantic bridge, 
forms itfelf into a finall lake^ This iffhimfcal 
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iipoX is dedicated, I think, with ibmeimpropriety^ 
to Virgil'« genius ; and is one of thofc ambigu-. 
Ous paiTages, which we are at a lofs^ whether 
to biamq, or to commend. From hence we 
pafs again into the lane, where we at firft en- 
tered. 



Tho Mr, Shenftonehas, on the whole, fhewnt 
great tafte and elegance, and has diverfificd his 
views very much; and been particularly happy 
in (that moft agreeable mode of defign,) affix^ 
ing fome peculiar chanufter to each fcene; yet;, 
in fbme things he has perhaps done toa mucbi 
«md in others not enough. 

In the ufe of water he has been too profiife. 
He colleds it only from a few fprings, which 
ouze from his fwampy grounds. It was zforct 
therefore on nature^' to attempt either a. river^ 
or a lake, A cafcade, eft* a purling rill, ihouM 
have ifatisfied his ambition, Befides, Kkc the 
water of all fwamps, the water of the Le&ibwes 
wants brilliancy, Frotiied by a fell, or quick 
defcent, the impurities of it are lefs obfcrved : 
in gentle motion they are ftrikingj but in a 
lake they are offenfive. It was ridiculous to feo 
Naiads invited, by infcriptions, to bath their 
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beauteous limbs in cryjial pools, which ftood 
before the eye, impregnated with all the filth 
which generates from ftagnation. 

He has done too much alfo in adorning his 
grounds fb profufely with urns, ftatucs, and 
buildings; which are commonly the moil ex- 
penfive, and the leaft beautiful parts of im- 
provement. In the adorned farm at leaft they 
are improper decorations. 

With his infcriptionsy (in which many peo- 
ple lay, he has done too much alfo) I own, I 
was pleafed. When infcriptions are well-writ- 
ten, and properly adapted, as thefe generally 
are, they raife fome leading thought ; and im- 
prefs the character of the fccne in ftronger ideas, 
tban^» own. 

Ir^lhcr things Mr. Shenftone has perhaps 
done too little ^ 

He might have thrown down more of his 
hedges : or, if that had been inconvenient, he 
m^ht at leaft have concealed his inclofures 
more in plantations. His path on the higher 
grounds, is, in genetat, too open ; and his fore- 
grounds are often regular fields. This regula- 
rity might have been difguifed. The difiances 
too would have appeared to more advantage, if 
they had been fcen Ibmetimes over a wood 5 and 
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^mctimcs through an opening in one; or occa^ 
fionally through interfticcs among the boles of 
the trees. 

But Mr, Shenftone*s great deficiency lay in not 
draining, and cleaning his grounds. If he had 
made his verdure richer, tho at the expence of 
his buildings, he had fhewn a purer tafte« 
But Shenftone was poor ; and with a little of 
that vanity, which often attends poverty, he 
chpfe rather tp lay out his money on what made 
the moft fhew, than on what would have been 
moft becoming. From what he has done how- 
ever, it is gaiy tQ conceive what he could have 
donci if he had had g pountry fuited to his 
ideas ; and a fortune fufijcient to adorn it. 

*I cannot leave thefe fcenes without remark- 
ing the peculiar beauty of his ropks, ?uid caf- 
cades. 

Of all mapufaaurers, thofe of rocks arc 
Cpmmpnly the moft bungling. How often are 
yrt carried, in the imprpvem^nts eveu of peo-r 
pie of t^fte, tp fee a piece of rock-fceneiy, cpn-^ 
lifting perhaps of half a dozen large ilones. 
They neither givg us any idea of what they are 
intended tp repefent; npr jire they probably 
fuited to the cpuntry, in which they are intro-r 
4uced. In pur attempts tp improve, if w? dp 
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more than juft adorn what nature has done» 
by planting, and giving a little play to the 
ground, we err. To aim at changing the cha^ 
raSier of a country, is abfurd. Where nature 
difcourages, it is vain to attempt. She 



•fcorns controttl ; (he will not bear 



One beauty foreign to. the fpot« or foil. 
She gives thee to adorn : 'tis thine alone 
To mend, not change, her featores 

Mr. Shenftone however has fucceeded the beA 
in his rock fcenery, becaufe he has done the 
leaft. He pretends only juft to fret his ftreams, 
and break his cafcades ; and it would be invi- 
dious not to own, that his cafcades, rocks, 
and ftreams are all as exa£t copies of nature^ 
as we any where find. 



On leaving Mr. Shenftone's, a very few miles 
brought us to Hagley. The evening was fine; 
and we faw it in all it's glory. Yet we left it 
difiippointed. The plan of Hagley, (if there 
be any) is fo confufed^ that it is impoilible to 
defcribe it. There is no coherency of parts. 
Onefcene is tacked to another; and any one 
might be removed, without the leaft injury to 
the reft. 

A work 



. A Work of art, (be it what it may, houfe^ 
pidiire, book, or garden,) however beautiful 
ia it's Underparts^ lofes half it*s value, if the 
general f cope of it be not obvious to conception. 
Even the Wild fcene of nature, however pleaf- 
ing in itfelf, is ftill more pleofing, if the eye 
is able to combine it into a whole. 

But obfcurity in the general plan^ is not the 
only olye<5tion we made to Hagley : it \% formal 
in many of it's parts. The view at the en- 
trance is particularly unpleafing; confining of 
d lawn riCing from the houfe; clofed at the 
upper end, with a regular femicircle of wood ; 
diid adorned in the middle by an obelifk. 

Many of thefe fcenes ^lib are minute and 
triflings The perfpedive view at the Palla- 
dian bridge, and thp reverfe from the rotunda, 
are below criticifrn. Such alfp is the ftream 
conveyed, in a channel, little wider than a 
drill, through the extent of a noble lawn, 
^ome pains too have been taken to make it 
gurgle, as it runs. lilr. Shenftone wrought ia 
miniature j and tho he rarely trifles, diminu- 
tive beauties were in part accommodated to his 
fcheme. But lord Lyttelton wrought on a 
larger fcale : his ideas fhould have inlarge4 
with it. His pencil fhould have fqorhed the 

Uttte 
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Httle touches of trifiidg exadnefs : and 1^ 
ihould hive confidered that his piece both 
confided of nobler objefts, and Was to be feen 
at a greater diftance. 

Added to thefe defedts, there is a \Vant ahb 
oi variety. The fides of the hills are all 
planted 5 and the vallies are all lawns. Through 
a fucceflion of thefe receflles you are carrii^, 
Trc«n one lawn you enter another, with little 
Variation of the idea. The iamc thought is 
repeated over and over : 



^Cingentibus ultima fylvis. 



Purus ab aboribas, fpeftabilis undique campus. 

It would however be invidious not to oon.- 
fefs, that Ibnie of thefe lawns, confidered as. 
independent parts, are very beautiful. 

Thompfon's feat exhibits a noble di4>lay oC 
fccnery. You look acrofs a Ipacious valley of 
a mile in' extent; the whole a pafture, wind- 
ing at both ends from the eye. The oppofito 
bank, which conducts the fweep, is hung 
wi^ wood. At one e)id of the valley is a 
difbmt view into the country; terminated by 4 

^ Malvern hills. At the oth^, the Wobdy 
bank it adorned by a modern ruin> which 
ftands well, but is an obje^^ too miiiute for , 

the 
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tJ^t fccnc; One large round tower, with an 
undcrpart, or two, would have had a better 
cfFeft at a diftance, than fuch a quantity of wall, 
and other trifling parts, which have been con- 
trived to anfwer fome purpofe, of utility: 
whereas the only charadler fuch a ruin has to 
fupport, is that of being the dijiant ornament of 
a fcenei with which it's utility, if it have any, 
ihould coincide. If it doth not anfwer this 
end, the cow-houfe, or the keeper's lodge, or 
whatever it is, fhould occupy fome lefs diftirj- 
guifhed ftation. Here^ it only fhews us, that 
there fhould have been fomething, which we 
do not find. 

On the whole, tho there are certainly 
many very beautiful views in thefe extenfive 
gardens, yet we may eafily conceive, the fame 
variety of ground, the fame profufion of wood, 
and the fame advantages of water {tho in this 
point the deficiency is greateft) might have 
been fo combined as to produce a much nobler 
whole. 

It may be added however, that only the 
common round of the garden has been here 
criticized. The rides in the park are very' 
extenfive; and, as they are lefs drefled, they 
may perhaps be more beautiful. The temple 

of 
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of Thefeus ftands very happily ; is a handibiiie 
obje<fl ; and has as grand an tffcSt, as any thing 
of the kind can have. 

The houfe is a good modern pile ; but wants 
a dignity of fituation, fuitable to the capital of 
fuch extenfive dominions. 



SECT. 
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S E C T^ V. 



FROM lord Lyttelton's, wc propofed to 
vifit Mr. Anfon's, pear Wolfley-bridge. 
Our rout led through Stourbridge, Wolver- 
hampton, and Penkridge. The country is rich 
and Avoody ; but affords little that is pidturefque. 
In many parts it is muph disfigured by a new 
canal, which cuts it in pie^$. 

One of the moft b^uti^l objects in nature Is 
a noble river;^ winding through a country; and 
difcovering it's mazy couric, fometimes half-* 
concealed by it's woody bftnlH; and fometimes 
difplajring it's amplp folds through the open 
vale. 

It's oppofite, in every re^ft, is one of thefb 
cuts^ as thiey are called* It a lineal, and angu* 
lar couxfe— it's relinquifhing the declivities of 
the country J and pailing over hill, and dale; 
ibmetimes banked up on one fide, and ibrne^ 
times c^ both — it's fharp, parrallel edges, naked, 

and 
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and unadorned — ^all contribute to place it In the 
ftrongeft contraft with the river. An object 
may be difgufting in itfelf ; but it is ftill more 
fo, when it reminds you^ by feme diftant re- 
femblance^ of ibmething beautifuL 



At Penkridge we left the great road, and de- 
viated to the right, over a wild heath, toShuck- 
boroiigh, the feat of Mr. Anfon. 

Mr. Anfon's improvements are nobly con- 
ceived, making their obje<5t the whole face of a 
country. It is a pity lb generous a defign had 
not been dire&ed by a better tafte. His build- 
ings are all on Grecian, and Roman models; 
and ibme of them very beautiful. But they 
want- accompaniments. There is fomething 
rather abfurd in adorning a plain field with a 
triumphal arch ; or with the lanthern of De- 
mofthenes, reftored to all it'§ fplehdor. A po- 
liflied jewel, fet in, lead is ridiculous. But 
above all, the temple of the winds, leated in a 
pool,^ inftead of being placed 6n a*" hill, is ill- 
flatioiied. As it is fome time however, fince 
we faw the fcenes of Shuckborough, they may 
now be greatly altered, and improved. The 

temple 
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temple of the winds, I fear, ittiift eV6f ftand ii 
it docd. 

The houfe contains little worth notice* It id 
fumifhed In a frippery fort of Chinefe manner* 
There are few pidurcs of value* The hall id 
adorned with the naval atchievements of lord 
Anion by Scot ; in which the genius of the 
painter has been regulated by the articles of 
war* The line of battle is a miferable ai^range- 
ment on canvas ; and it is an a(9: of inhumanity 
in an admiral to injoin it. If the line of battle 
mtift be introduced, it ftiould be formed at a 
diftance; and the ftrefs laid on fome of the 
fhips, at one end of the line, brought into 
aftion, near the eye. 

The drawing-room Is hung with large ruins, 
in diftemper^ by Dahl. They are touched with 
fpirit; but the compofition wants fimplicity* 
There is a rawnefs alfo, and want of force in 
dijhmperi tho it certainly gives a more pleafing 
furfece for the eye to reft on, than oil-painting, 
which cannot be divefted of the delufive lights 
ofvarniih. 



The windows of the room. In which thefe 

piihires hang, look towards a pile of artificial 

vpL^ !• F ruins 
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ruins ih the park. - But Mr. Anfon h^s been 
lefs happy in fabricating fi(5titious ruins ; than 
in reftoring fuch as are reaL 

If a ruin be intended to take a ftation merely 
in fome diftant, inacceflible place ; ene or two 
points of view are all that need be provided 
for. The conftru<3ion therefore of fuch a ruin 
is a matter of lefs nicety. It is a ruin in a 
pidiire. 

But if it be prefented on a fpot, as ^ this is, 
where the fpedtator may walk round it, and 
furvey it on every fide — ^perhaps enter it — the 
conftrudion of it becomes then a matter of 
great difficulty. 

This difficulty arifes firft from the neceffity of 
conftruding it on as regular, and uniform a 
plan, as if it had been a real edifice. Not only 
the fituation, and general form of the caftle, or 
the abbey, fhould be obferved; but the feveral 
parts fhould at leaft be fo traced out, that an 
eye, fkilled in fuch edifices, may eafily invefti- 
gate the parts, which are loft, from the parts, 
which remain. There fhould always be the 
disjeSia membra. So that in conftruding a ruin, 
no part fhould be prefented, which the eye does 
not eafily conceive muft neceffarily have been 
there, if the whole had been compleat. 

Nor 
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Nor IS the cxpcncc, which attends the con- 
ftrudlion of fuch a ruin, a trifling difficulty. 
The piiShirefque ruin muft have no vulgarity of 
fhape: it muft convey the idea of grandeur: 
And no ruins, that I know, except thofe of a 
caftle, or an abbey, are fuited to this purpofe ; 
and both thefe are works of great expence. 

But, you fay, apart only need be introduced. 
It is true. But if your fcene be ample, (and you 
would introduce it in no oth^r,) the part, you 
introduce, muft be ample alfo, A paltry ruin 
is of no value. A grand one is a work of 
magnificence. A garden-temple, or a Palla-- 
dian bridge, may eafily be effedted : but fuch a 
portion of ruin, as will give any idea of a caftle^ 
or an ibhey, that is worth difplaying, requires 
an expence equal to that of the maniion you in« 
habit. 

There is great art, and difficulty alfo in exe^ 
cuting a building of this kind. It is not eveiy 
man, who can build a houfe, that can execute 
a ruin. To give the ftone it*s mouldering ap- 
pearance — ^to make the widening chink run 
naturally through all the joints — to mutilate 
the ornaments*— to peel the facing from the in- 
ternal flrudurc— to ftiew how correfpondent 
parts have once united; tho now the chafm 

F 2 runs 
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mns Wide betwfeoi them — and to icattef heaps 
ef ruin around with negligunce and eafe ; are 
great efforts of art ; much too delicate for the 
hand of* a common workman ; and what Wd 
tery far6ly fee performed. 

Belides, after all^ that art can beftdw> yoi» 
muft put your ruin at laft into the hands c£ m-*- 
ture to adorn, and perfeft it* If Ae mofles, 
Attd lychens grow unkindly on your walls**4f 
the flreamiiig weather-ftains have product Ad 
tariety of tints — if the ivy refilled to mantle over 
your buttrefs ; or to creep among the ornaments 
of your Gothic window— if the afli, cannot he 
brCKight to hang from the cleft *, or long, {pky 
gra& to wave over the Shattered battlement-^ 
your ruin will be ftill incomplete— you miy a^ 
wdl write over the gate. Built in the year 1772^ 
Deception there can be none. The chara<^ers 
ef age are wanting* It is time alone, which 
meliorates the ruin^ which gives it pcrfedk 
beauty } and brkigs it^ if I may fo fpeak, to a 
ftater of nature. 

On laying all thefe difficulties together,, we 
£be how arduous a matter it is to conddrud; hch 
a ruin, as is to be feeii on the Jj^ot^ When it 
is well done, we allow, that nothing can' bo 
more beautiful: but we fee every where ib 
marry abfurd attempts of this kind, that when 

we 
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wc walk through a piece of improved ground; 
and hear of being carried next to fee ibe^ ruins, 
if the matter of the fcene be with us, wc dread 
die incounto-. 



From Mr. Anion's we continued our rout to 
Stone by Wolfley-bridge, through the fame 
"kind of rich, pleafant country : and from thence, 
in our way to Newcaftle, we propofed to take a 
view of lord Gower's. But a (hower of rain 
prevented us. As far however, as we could 
judge from a hafty glance, the grounds about 
Trcntham are laid out with great fimplicity and 
elegance. The fituation of the houfe is low. 
Before it lies an extenfive lawn, half-ineircled 
with rifing grounds; along. which the planta- 
tions fweep in one great, varied line. 



From Nowcaftle we took our rout to Man-- 
chefter. In our road we wiflied for time to 
have vifited the potteries of Mr. Wedgwood ; 
where the elegant arts of old Etruria are revived. 
it wcmld have been pleafing to fee all thefc 
works in their progrefs to perfeftion^ but it 
Hvas of lefs moment; as the forms of all his. 
Tufcan vafcs were familiar to us* 

F 3 One 
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One great principle in the conftrudion of a 
Tufcan vafe, relates to the mode of fetting on 
the handle. It always rifcs from the veffel; 
with which it is united ; and of which it makes 
a part. The ftrength and beauty of the veffel 
depends fo much on this principle j that one 
would wonder, how it fhould ever be overlook- 
ed ; and indeed I have fometimes obferved it in 
the conflxudtion of fome of our coarfer jars ; for 
the fake probably of the ftrength, which it adds 
to the handle. But in general, it is totally 
negleded; and the handles of our modern 
veflels, whether of clay, or of metal, tho fome 
of them very coftly, inftead of making a part of 
the v?flels themfelves, are awkw^irdly f,xed to 
them. 



At Talk-on-the-hill the views are cxtenfive, 
and beautiful on both fides : the ground is well 
diipofed ; and the landfcape woody. 



As we defcended, the knolls, and little de« 
preflions of the country, which feen from the 
higher grpunds, were flat, and undiftinguiflied, 

became 
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became now hills and vallies, adding new 
modes of variety. 



• We foon however left all this landfcape be- 
hind, and entered an unpleafant country. But 
after we had pafled Holm's-chapel, and a 
dreary common beyond it; a beautiful fcenc 
opened, in which we continued many miles. 
The road often led through groves of oak ; and 
often through lanes imbowered with lofty trees ; 
• which were beautiful in their natural fimplicity 
beyond the improvement of art. 



The duke of Bridgewater's works near Man- 
chefter are very great. We admire equally the 
grandeur of the conception, and the fkill of the 
execution. In a painter's eye indeed, we have 
juft fccn^ that works of this kind are of little 
value. 

From Worfley-mills we took a barge tp 
Manchefter ; but found little amufement in our 
voyage, except that of exchanging a rough, 
jolting motion over rugged pavements; with 
that of gliding gently along the furface of a 
fmooth canaL 

F 4 We 
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We were ftruck with one appearance indeed 
of a fingqlar kind ; that of Chap-mofs ; 
which ftretching on the right along the Ipace 
of thirty miles, held the eye in fufpencc, 
through the fha^ep of twilight, whether it were 
land', or water. It's colour fpoke it one i it's 
jfjirface, the other. 



Prom Manchefter, around which the countiy 
is not unpleafent, we purfued our rout to Prefton, 
fuid Lancafter, Great part of the road to Bol- 
ton is beautiful. The views about Ringley, 
where a confiderable ilream forces it's way, 
between fteep, woody banks, are very pidlu- 
refque. They were the more pleafing, as we 
came upon th?m by accident; having been 
obliged to leave the great road, which fome late 
floods had inad? impaflabl? by carrying away a 
fcridge- 



From Bolton we afcended a heighth of four 
miles, over a fort of cultivated mountain. The 
country, that lay ftretched beneath, on the left, 
was foftencd^j without any intervening grounds, 
into a blue diftancc. When we defcended the 

heights. 
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heights, and entemd it^ it wore a pkafing^ va- 
riegated foi^m. It was woody too, and adorned 
with little rills, every where working along the 
vallTcs. 



Between Charly and Prefton there is like-* 
wife much high ground, which let us down, 
like the heights of Bolton, into a pleafant fcene, 
rich, flat, and woody* 



As we approached Prefton, the retrofpcdl ©f 
Walton-church, over the windings of the Rib- 
ble» is very beautiful. 



From Prefton to Garftang the countiy is ua«« 
pleafant. The ground is varied ; but it is de-- 
£cient in wood, and has not digni^ to fupport 
itfelf without it. 



Here iirft thft mountains begin to xi& i and 
give us a profped: of the countiy before uSt 
But they yet aiTume no formidable features. 
Tinged with light azure, they only Ikirted the 

hori- 
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horizon ; and at a great diflancc accompanied 
us, in a lengthened chain on the left. 



As we approach Garftang, the caftie, tho 
ruined into a mere block, and without beauty, 
becomes an object, where there is no other. 



From Garftang to Lancafter there is little 
change in the landfcape. It ftill continues 
bleak and unplea^t. But as we now approach- 
ed the mountains, every objecft began to pro- 
claim the rugged fccnes, into which we were' 
entering. The country we now traverfed, may 
be called a kind of conneding thread : itfelf of 
an unchara(9:erized fpecies, ftriking us with no 
determined features. It has neither the gran- 
deur of the mountain fcenQ j nor the chearful- 
nefs of the fylvan : what wood there is, is poor, 
and fhrivelled. For we now fkirted the bay of 
Cartmel, and the fea-air having caught the 
trees, had impoverifhed their foliage, fti^ted 
their growth, and deftroyed their very form^ 
with unufual rigour. 



At 
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At a mile's diftance Lancafter-caftle rifes to 
view. It's lofty fituation, it's mafly towers, 
and cxtenfive buildings (for it is conneded with 
the church) give an air of grandeur to it's ap- 
pearance: but as the parts are neither well 
/haped, nor well combined, it is but an indif- 
ferent object from any point. On the fpot, the 
moft beautiful part is a noble front; which, 
with it's other grand appendages, afford fuffi- 
cient' matter for the curiofity of an antiquarian. 

On the other fide of the town the river Lune, 
which is a noble piece of water, when the tide 
Is full, fufficiently adorns the landfcape. 

But here the Lune is a bufy, noify fccne, 
banked with quays; covered with Ihipping; 
and refounding with nautic clamour. Far 
otherwifc is it's pafTage, a few miles above, 
through the vale of Londfdale ; where quietly, 
and unobferved, it winds around projeding 
rocks— forms circling boundaries to meadows, 
paftured with cattle— or paffes through grovci 
and thickets, which, in fabulous tinies, might 
have been the haunt of wood-gods. In one 
part, taking a fudden turn, it circles a little, 
delicious ipot, forming it into a peninfula, 

called 
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called vulgarly, the wheel of Lune. Here once 
dwelt an ancient hermit; where his eyes faw 
nothing, nor wifKed to fee any thing, except 
the fweet vale, in which he lived. 

From the caftle-hill, or rather from the 
church-yard, we had a very extenfive view^ 
compofed of the grandeft obje<5ts. Along Ac 
meadows below, the river Lime, now an eftu- 
8iy, and adorned with a variety of coafting 
veilels, (leflening to the eye, through it's fcve- 
ral reaches,) haftens to the ^. In a mile or 
two, it enters the bay of Cartmel; which 
filled with the tide, preJ(cnts a noble extent of 
water, ten or twelve miles acrofs, bounded by 
the mountains of Furnefs ; which extend through 
vaft Ipace ; and then circling the head of the 
bay, form many a ihooting promontory, and 
many a winding fhore. 

This extenfion of wild country we looked at 
with regret, knowing the many noble fcenes it 
contained, which we had not time to vifit. 
We were obliged to reft fatisfied with forming 
imaginary pidures among the blue mifts of die 
mountains. Our guided an unlettered fwain,, 
pointed out, in the broad dialedt of his country, 
the feveral fpots— where the ruins of Furnefs- 
abbey lay fequeftercd in a lowly vale-r-where, far 

to 
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to the weft, Peel-caftle, running boldly out 
into the water, commanded the entrance of the 
bay — ^where, deep beneath thofe purplifh moun- 
tains, the lake of Conifton occupied a valley fix 
miles in length — ^where Holker-hall ; and Bard-- 
iey; and Coniihed, founded on the fite of an 
ancient priory; and many other places of re- 
nowned fituation, were all furrounded with 
icenes of grandeur; and each, as far as wc 
could judge from our intelligence^ with fcenes 
peculiar to itfelf. 



From Lancafter, in our rout to Kendal, the 
country, every ftep, becomes more charader- 
iftic. High, fhelving grounds arife on the right ; 
and on the left, at every opening, we have 
different views of the bay of Cartmel, and of 
the mountains of Furnefs. The fore-ground is 
every where adorned with large, detached ftones ; 
which indicate the rocks we approach. 



A little beyond Burton we left the great road, 
and took a circuit of two or three miles to fee 
the country about Milthorp, and Levens. 

• Cart- 
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Cartmel-bay branches here into a creek i on 
the eaftern fide of which lies Milthorp ; a little 
coafting-port-town ; and near it Dalham'-tower> 
in a pleaiant park, defended by a hill from the 
lea-air. All around we have beautiful views, 
confining of woody fore-grounds, and of dif- 
tances cbmpofed of different parts of this little 
eftuary, and it's appendant mountains. 

As we proceeded higher up the creek, the 
views, increafed in beauty. About Levens, a 
feat of the earl of Suffolk, there is a happy com- 
bination of every thing that is lovely and great 
in landfcape. It ilands at the head of the creek, 
upon the Kenet, a wild romantic flream, which 
rufhes into the tide, a little below* "The houfc, 
incompaflfed with hilly grounds, is well fcreened 
from the pernicious efieds of the fea-air. But 
we did not ride up to it. The woods with' 
which it a^bbunds, we were told, grow luxuriantly 5 
and the views at hand are as pleafing, as thole 
at a diftance, are great ; which confift of a 
lengthened beach of fand along the creek ; and 
of Whitbarrow-cragg, a rough, and very pi£tu* 
refque promontory; with other high lands^ 
Ihooting into the bay. 

t Among 
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Among the beautiful objeds of diftance, we 
confider a winding fand-beach, efpecially when 
feen from a woody fore-ground. It's hue, 
amid the verdure of foliage, is a plea^mt, chaf*- 
tifing tint. When the tide flows, the fands 
change their appearance, and take the ilill 
more pleafing form of a noble lake. 

Levens is at prefent in a neglected ilate : but 
is certainly capable of being made equal to al-^ 
moft any fcene in England, 



From hence we proceeded to Kendal ; fituated 
in a wild, unpleafant country, which contains 
no ftriking objefts ; and cannot be formed into 
any of thofe pleafing combinations, which con- 
ftitute a piifture. Here and there a view may 
be found; though but feldom. The caftle^ 
which is a mere ruin, is in fome fituations, 
cipecially near the bridge, a good objedt. 



Between Kendal and Amblefide, the wood 
increaies in" grandeur ; but the fcenery is ftill 
undetermined. The whole is a fort of confufed 
greatncfs. 



As 
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As we deicend to die left^ we approach 
Windermere, where a difierent ipecies cf coun- 
try iucceed^. The wild mountains, which 
were fb ill*-ma£fed> and of a kind £> unaccom-^ 
modating to land&ape, are left behind; and 
the rbad dips into a lovely lylvan fcene, leading 
infcf<:hangeably through clofe groves, under 
wooded hills, and along the banks of the lake. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 



WE had now arrived on the confines of 
thofe romantic fcenes, which were the 
principal inducement to this tour. Here 
therefore we propofed to make fome paufe; 
and pay a little more attention to the country, 
than a hafty paflage throiigh it, would allow. 

But to render a defcription of thefe fcenes 
more intelligible; and to fhew more diftindlly 
the fources of that kind of beauty, with which 
they abound; it fpay be proper, before we 
examine the fcenes themfelves, to take a fort 
of analytical view of the materials, which com- 
pofe thtm-^''— ^mountains — lakes — Ifroken grounds 
— wood — rocks — c^f cades — v allies — ^and rivers. 



With regard to mountains^ it may be firfl: 

premifed, that, in a pid:urefque view, we con- 

iider them only as dijlant objefts ; their enor- 
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xnous fize difqualifying them for objefts at 
hand. In the removed part of a pidture there- 
fore, the mountain properly appears ; where 
it*« immenfity, reduced by diftance, can be 
taken in by the eye ; and it's monftrous fea- 
tures, lofing their deformity, affume a foftnefs 
which naturally belongs not to them. 

I would not however be underftood to mean, 
that a mountain is proper only to clofe an ex^ 
tended view. It may take it's ftation in a 
fecond, or third diftance with equal propriety. 
And even on a fore-ground, a fugged corner 
of it's bafe niay be introduced ; tho it's upper 
regions afpire far, beyond the limits of any 
picture. 



Having thus premifed ^t Jiation^ which a 
mountain properly occupies in landfcape, we 
fhall now examine the mountain itfelf; in which, 
four things particularly ftrike us ' i t's line — 
the cbjeils, which adorn it's furface — ^it's tints 
• — and it's light znAJJoade. 



The beauty of a diftant mountain in a great 
meafure, depends on the line it traces along 

the 
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Ae Iky ; which is generally of a lighter hue. 
The pyramidal fhape, and eafy flow of an 
iitfcgular line, will be found in the mountain, 
afe^ih dAei* delineations, the trueft fource of 
beauty. 

M6untaift8*thertjfore rifing in regular, ma- 
thcaliatical lines^' or in whimfical, grotefque 
ihapes, are difpleafing. . Thus Bumfwark^ a 
mountain on the i(authcrn border of Scotland ; 
^hvrp'-Cloud^ near Dovcdale in Derbyfliire, 
cfpecklly when feen from the garden at Ham ; 
and a mountain in Cumberland, which from 
it's peculiar appearance in fbme fituations, takes 
the nariie of Saddle^backj all form difagrceable 
lines. And thus many of the pointed fummits 
of the ./^y^x are objeds rather. of iingularity, 
than of beauty. Such forms alfo as fuggeft 
the idfti of lumpifh beavinefs are difgufting — 
found, ■ fwelling forms, without any break to 
difincumber them of their weight. 

Indeed a continuity of line without a break, 
whether it be concave, Jlraigbt, or convex, will 
always difpleafe, becaufe it wants variety ; 
unlefs indeal it be well coptrafted with other 
forms. The eiFeft alfo of a broken line is 
bad^ if the breaks are regular. 

G 2 The 
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The (Qmct^{c£ defqrtmty^ in the mquntain- 
line will eafily fuggeft thofe of beauty. If the 
line fwell eafify to an apex/ and yet by irrc^- 
\u breaks^ which may be varied in a thouiand 
modes, it muft be pleafing. 

And yet abruptnefs itfelf is ibmetim^e^aibutce 
of beauty, either when it is in cdntraA widl 
other parts of the line; or when rocks^ or 
other objeds, account naturally for it. 
. The fame principles, on which we fbek for 
beauty mangle mountains, will help us to find 
it in a combination of thefn. Mcmntouns , in 
oompofition arc confidered ^Jingle obje(ils, and 
follow the fame rules. If th^ bi!«k into 
mathematical, or fantaftic formsr-jf ^ey join 
heavily together in lumpiih ihapes — ^if th^ fail 
into each otl^r at right-angles— or if tiheii: 
Hnes run parrallel — in all thefe cafes, the comn 
bination will be more or lefs dii^iyifting : ^d A 
converfe of thefe will of coucfe.he ageefcable*. . 



Having drawn the Ihtes^ wldch mountains 
fhould form, let us next fill them up, and vary 
them with tints. 

The 
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The objeds, whlcli cover the furface of 
mountains, are wooA, rocks, hroken ground, 
lieatii, -and rhofTcs of various hues. 

Ovid has very ingeiiioufly given us the furni- 
ture of ^ tnouhtain ift the transformation df 
Alias; 



-Jam barbai comaeque 



InTylvas abeunt; juga funt humerique, manufqae: 
-Qabd capat ante fait« fammo eft in monte cacumen : 
Oila lapis fiont.. 

His liair and beard become trees, and other 
vegetable fubftance ; his bones, rocks ; and his 
head, and fhoulders, fiimmits, and promon- 
tories.— —But to defcribc minutely the parts 
ef a dijtant objeift (for we are confidering a 
mountain ih this light) would be to invert the 
rules of perfpeftive, by making that diJiinSfy 
which fhould be obfcure. ^ I (hall confider there- 
fore all that variety, which covers the furface 
of diftant mountains, as blended together in 
one mafs ; and made the ftratum of thofe tints, 
which we often find playing upon them^ 

Thefe tints, which are the moft beautiful 
ornaments of the mountain, are of all colours ; 
but the moft prevalent are yellow, and purple. 
We can hardly confider blue as a mountain- 
tint. It is the mexe colour of the intervening 
G 3 air 
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air — the hue, which naturally invcfts all diftant 
objedls, as well as mountains. The late Dr. 
Brown, author of the Eftimate, in a defccip-^ 
tion, which he printed, of thelakeof JCeivfick, 
very juftly calls thefe tints the yellow ^reams of 
light J the purple bues^ and mijty azure of the 
mountains. They are rarely permanent; but 
feem to be a fort of floating, filky colours-— 
always in motion — ^always in harmony— and 
playing with a thoufand changeable varieties 
into each other. They are literally colours 
dipped in heaven. 

The variety of thefe tints depends on many 
circumftances — the feafon of the year — the hour 
of the day — ^a dry, or a moift atmofpherc. 
The lines and Jhapes of mountains (features 
, ftrongly marked) are eafily caught and retained : 
but thefe meteor-forms, this rich fluduation 
of airy hues, offer fuch a profufion of variegated 
fplendor, that they are continually illuding the 
eye with breaking into each other; and. are 
loft, as it endeavours to retain them. This airy 
colouring, tho in funfliine it appears moft 
brilliant; yet in fome degree it is generally 
found in thofe mountains, where it prevails. 

In the late voyages round the world, publifh- 
ed by Dr. Hawkfworth, we have an account 

of 
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of the great beauty of the colouring obferved on. 
the peak of Tenerifie. ^^ It's appearance at 
*' fun-fet, fays the author, was very ftriking. 
** When the fun was below the horizon, and 
^* the reft of the ifland appeared of a deep black ; 
•* the mountain ftill reflefted his rays, and 
'* glowed with a warmth of colouring, which • 
** no painting can exprefs." 

The rays of the fun, which are the caufe of 
all colour, no doubt, produce thefe tints to the 
eye; yet we muft believe there is fomething 
peculiar in the furfaces of fome mountains, 
which difpofc them to refled the rays with fuch 
variety of tints. On many mountains thefe 
appearances are not obfervable; and where the 
furface is uniform, the tint will be fo likewife. 
/* The efFedt in queftion, fays Mr. Lock, re- 
" marking on this paiTage, is very familiar to. 
, " me. I faw it almoft every evening in Savoyy 
" when the fun fhone. It is only on the tops 
** of the higheft mountains, that the efiedt is 
** perfedl. Mount Blanc being covered with 
^* the pureft fnow, and having no tint of it's 
^* own, was often of the brighteft rofe-colour.'* 



Having thus given the mountain a line; 
filled it with objects ; and fpread over it a beau- 
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tiful affemblage of tints ; it remains lailly tb 
throw the whole into light and fhade.-~He 
who would ftudy light and fhade, muft repair 
to the mountains. There he will fee their moil 
magnificent efFe<Sts. 

In every obje,dl we obferve a double cffed't of 
illumination, that of the parts ^ and that of the 
whole. . In a building the cornices, the pilafters, 
and other ornaments, are Jet off ^ in the lan- 
guage of art, with light and fhade. Over this 
partial efFeft are fpread the ^(f;7^rj/ maffes. It 
is thus in mountains. 

Honier, who had a genius as pidhirefque as 
Virgil, (tho he feems to have known little of 
the art of painting) was ftruck with two things 
in his views of mountains ^with thole cavi- 
ties and prqjedions, which, abound upon their 
furfaces-7 — -and with what he calls their Jha^ 
dowing forms. Of the former, he takes notice, 
when he fpeaks of a fihgle mountain ; of the 
latter, when he Ipeaks of mountains in combi- 
nation*. Now it is plain, that in bqth thc^ 

cafes 



* Under thefirft idea he fpeaks of Mount Olympus, which 
he calls sroAwwTyxO', ox many rallied* II. 8* 411. 

Und^r 



fcafes he was pleafed with the efi^ 6£ Hgfit an3 
fliade. In one the partial effed: is triarked : in 
the other, the general. 

The cavities which he obferved, and which 
are leen only from their being the deep recess 
of fhadfe, together witfi the rocks, and littI6 
projfeftibris, which are vifible only from catch-^ 
ihg a Itrongfer ray of light, contribute to pro- 
iltice the partial efieft-^that richnefs, and va^ 
tiety on the fides of diftant mountains, which 
\lrould otherwife be a dilj)lay of flat, fatiguing 
fiirface. The objects th'emfelves are formlefs^ 
iind ihdittiiia ; 3^t, by prefenting different fur- 
ikced foi- the light to reft on, the rich arid va- 
negated efteft,> here mentioned, is produced. 

The grind maffes are formed by one moun- 
tain's 6ver-fhadowing another — by the fun's 
tiirning round foine promontory — or by the 
tranfverfe pofition of mountains j in all which 
cafes the fhadow falls broad and deep — fweeps 
over all the finaller (hades, to which it ftill 



Under the fecond« he fpeaks of that chain of moantains. 
which feparate Phthia from the fouthern parts of Greece; 
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'MTiny jia^/owing munfains intervene. ^ II. i. 156. 
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gives a decjjer tinge; and unites the whole iu 
one great eiFed, 



It is an agreeable amufemqnt to attend theie 
vaft fhadows in their flow, and iblemn march 
over the mountains— to obfeiVe, how the morn- 
ing fun fheds only a faint catching light upon 
the fummits of the hills, through one general 

mafs of hazy fhade ^in a few hours how all 

this confufion is diflipated how the lights 

and fhades begin to break, and feparate, and 
take their form and breadth — how deep and 
determined the (hadows are at noon — ^how fu- 
gitive and uncertain, as the fun declines; till 
it's fires, glowing in the weft, lijght up a new 
radiance through the landfcape; and fpread 
over it, .inftead of fober light and fhade, all the 
colours of nature, in one bright, momentary 
gleam. 



It is equally amu^ng to obferve^the various 
iliapes, which mountains affume through all 
this variety of illumination; rocks, knolls, 
and promontories, taking new forms ; appear- 
ing, and difappearijig, as the fun. veers round j 

whole 
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whole radiance, like varniih on a pi<fture, (if I 
may ufe a degrading comparifon,) brings out a 
thouland objeds unobferved before. 

To thefe more permanent eifefts of illumina- 
tion may be added another Ipecies, which 
arifes from accident — I mean thofe partial, flit- 
ting fhades, which are occafioned by floating 
clouds. Thefe may fometimes produce a good 
cflfedt ; but they contribute as often to difturb 
€he repofe of a landfcape. To painters how- 
ever thqr are of great ufe, who are frequently 
obliged, by an untoward fubjedt, to take the 
advantagic of every probability to produce an 
cficft. 



SECT. 
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SECT. vn. 



HAVING' thus confidered the chief cir- 
cumftances, which ocQMvm dijlant mouri'^ 
tainSy let us now inlarge our view, and take in 
thp lake^ which makqs the ne^^t o^i^idenijble 
p^t 9jf this rojpantic cp^ijitry. 



Th^tfen^ the pooU and the lake wo^Id pre- 
ihxt very differcint ideals, thp rnagmfudc j^fcjrc 
put of the qveftion. 

The^ is a plaihy inund^itipn, fcmjwed of^9f 
flal^--withoul: depth-7-wid^o^t ^ncaj bounda^f--fi 
of Wpbigvio»p ttextw^Hhalf W|ite?w^ i^ 
bftd— a fqrt of vege^jife^e flui^. 

The pool i? a coHe^n df tihc ;&ajl5i»g3 of 
fome comnionj or the jefervoir of the neigh- 
bouring ditches, which deppfit i^ it's pu^y bed 

the 
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the ib3 of the country, clay, or mud; and 
give a correfpondent tinge to the water* 

In fome things xhtfen and the pool agree. 
They both take every thing in, and let nothing 
out. Each of them, is in fummer a fink of pu- 
trefadtion ; and the receptacle of all thofe un- 
clean, misfhapen forms in animal life, vvrhich 
breed and batten in the impurities of ftagnation ; 

Where putrefaftion into life ferments. 
And breathes deilrudive myriads. 



Very different^ is'the origin of thtlake. It's 
magnificent, and -marble bed, formed in the^ 
caverns, and deep recefles of rocky mountains, 
received originally the pure pellucid waters of 
fonie ruflnng torrent, as it came flrft from the 
hand of nature^ — ^arrefted it's courfe, till the 
Ijpacious, and Iplendid balbn was filled brim- 
fiiH^ ^d tfien difbhistt-ged the ftrcam, unfullied, 
and. uridiminifliedf, through fome winding vale, 
to-forki other lakes, orincreale the dignity of 
fome imperial river. - Here no impurities find 
ieAtt^iiiie, 'dither of aninial; or of vegetable life ; 



-Non illic canna paluflris. 



Nee fleriJes olvse, nee acuta cufpide junci. 

From 
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From the triik circulation of fluid through 
thefe animated bodies of water, a great mafter 
of nature has nobly ftyled them, Uving lakes : 



Viviquc lacus.- 



-Spelancae, 



and indeed nothing, which is not really alive, 
deferves the appellation better. For bcfides the 
vital ftream, which principally feeds thenx, they 
receive a thoufand little gurgling rills, which 
trickling through a thoufand veins, give life, 
and fpirit to every part. 



The principal incidents obfervable in lakes ^ 
are, their line of boundary — their iJlands-^zuA 
the different appearances of thtfurface of the 
water. 

The line of boundary is very various. Some-? 
times it is boldly broken by a projecting pro- 
montory — -fometimes indented by a creek— 
^fometimes it undulates along an irregular fhorc 
— and fometimes fwells into a winding- bay. In 
^ each of thefe circumftances it is fufceptiblc of 
beauty ; in all, it certainly deferves attention : 
for as it is a line of feparation between land and 
water, it is of courfe fo conlpicuous a boundary, 
that the leaft harfhnefs in it is difcernible. X 

have 
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jbaye knoyinmajiy a gpod l^andicape injured by 
a bad water boundary. 

This line, it may be further pbferved, varies 
under different circumftances. When the eye 
is placed upon the lake, the line of boundary i$ 
a circular thready with little undulation ; unlefs 
when fome promontory of more than ujfual 
magnitude jflioots into the water. All fmaller 
irregalarities are loft. The particular beauty 
of it under this circumftance, confifts in tlje 
oppoiition between fuch a thready and the irre- 
gular line formed by the fummits of the moun- 
tains. 

But when the ^e is plajped on the higher 
grounds, above the leyel of the lajce, the line 
'of boundary takes a new form ; and \vhat ap- 
peared to the levelled eye a circular thread, be- 
comes now an undulating line, projecSUng, and 
rbtiring.mqre or lefs,' according to the degree of 
the eye's elevation. The circular thread was 
indebted for it's principal beauty to contraft,: 
but this, like all other elegant lines, has the 
^addirional beauty of variety. ^ 

And yet, in fome cafes the levelled eye has the 
advantage of the elevated one. The line, which 
forms an acute angle from the higher fituation, 

may 
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taiy be foftened, when feen from the water^ 
into an eafy curvci 



Thd ijlands fell next under our view. Thefe 
are either a beauty, or a deformity to the lake ; 
$^ they are fhaped> or ilationed. 

If .the ifland be round, or of any other re- 
gular form ; or if the wood upon it be thick 
and heavy (as 1 have obferved fome planted 
with a clofe grove of Scotch fir) it can never 
be an objed: of beauty. At hand, it ils a heavy 
lump : at a dijiancey a murky Ipot. 

Again, if the ifland, (however beautifully 
fliaped> or planted;) be feated in the centre of 
a round lake ; in the focus of an oval one i or 
in any other regular pofition ; the beauty of it 
is loft, at leaft in fome points of view. 

But when it's lines, and fhape are both irre- 
gular — ^when it is ornamented with ancient oak, 
rich in foliage, but light and airy-7-and when 
it takes ^me irregular fituation in the lake; 
then it is an objedt truly beautiful — beautiful in 
itielf, as well as .in compofition. It muft how- 
ever be added, that it would be difficult to place 
fuch an obiea in any fituation, that would be 
equally plcaSng from every ftand. 
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Thtfurfaci of the Jake offers itfelf kit to ob-» 
fcrvation. The feveral incidents, which arife 
here, are all owing to the iky, and the dilpofi- 
tion of the water to receive it's inipreffion. 

That the j(ky li the great regulator of the 
colour of the water, is known to all artifts. 

OUi cxruleas fupra caput aftitit imber, 

No^iem hyememque ferens : et inborrtUt unda tttulriu 

And again 

Jnmque ruleftiiat radiis murt, 6t atbere ab altD 
Aurora in rofeis fulgebat lutea bigis. 

The effeft indeed holds univerfallyj ae watef 
in all cafes, cxpofed to the Iky, will ad as a 
mirror to it. 

In the idarknefs of a brooding florm> we have 
juft Icen, the whole body of the water will be 
dark : inborruit unda tenebris*. 

In clear, and windy weather, the breezy 
ruffled Jake ^ as Thomlbn^ calls it, is a fluttered 
mirror: It refleds the ferenity; but' reflets it 
partially. The hollow of each wave is coin- 
monly in fhadow, the fummit is tippeS With 
light. The light or fhadow therefore preVaSs, 
according to the pofition of the. waves to iffite 

•• -vtye: 
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eyet an4 at a .>d|flance, when the fimunits of 
the waves, a^eeably to the rules of pcripeiftive, 
appetr io conta^, the whole furf^ce in thajt 
part will be light. 

But when the iky is Iplendid, and at the 
feme time calm> the water (being then 2.perfeEl 
mirror,) wiU glow all over with correfpondent 
tints ; unlefs other refledtions, from the objeds 
around, intervene, and form more vivid pic* 
tures. 

Often you will fee a fpacious bay, fcreened 
by fome projec^ng promontory, in perfeft re- 
pofe J while the reft qf the lake^ more pervious 
to the air, is crifped over by a gentle ripple. 

Sometimes alfo, when the whole \2kt is tran- 
quil, a gentle perturbation will arife in fome 
idiftant part, from, no apparent caufe, from a 
breath of air, whifih.npthing elfe can feel, and 
irreeping foftly qn, communicate the tremulous 
jBbtt^r with ^xqujifite fenfibility over half the 
furfac^. \xi this Qbfervatipn I do little more 
than ftcanflate frpoi Ovid : 

-Exhorruit, xquoris inftar. 



Qaod.fremit> exigaa cum fummom. firing! tur aura. 

No pool, no river-bay, can prefent this idea 
in.it's utmoft purity. In them every cryftalline 
jpartiqle is fet, as it were, in a focket of mud, 
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Their lubricity is loft. More or lefs, diey all 
flow cum gurgite fiavo. But the lake, like 
Spencer's fountain, which fprang from the 
limpid tears^ of a nymph. 



is chaft, and pure, as pureft fnow. 



Ne lets hei- waves with any filth be dyed. 

Refined thus from every obftrudion, it is 
tremblingly alive all over: the mereft trifle, a 
friiking fly, a ialling leaf, almoft a found 
alarms it. 



-that fonnd. 



Which from the mountain, previous to the ftdrm. 
Rolls o'er the muttering earth, difturbs the flood. 
And ihakes the foreft-leaf without a breath. 

This tremulous fhudder is fbmetimes evett 
ftill more partial: It will run in lengthened 
parallels, and feparate the reflections upon the 
furface, which are loft on one fide, and taken 
up on the other. This is perhaps the moft 
pidlurefque form, which water aflumes ; as it 
affords the painter an opportunity of throwing 
in thofe lengthened lights and fhades, which 
give the greateft variety and clearnefs to water. 

There is another appearance oh the furfaces 
of lakes, which we cannot account for, on any 
principle either of optics, or of perfpedive, 

' ^ When 
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When there Is no apparent caufe in xhcjky^ the 
water will fometimes appear dappled with large 
fpots of fhade. It is poflible thefe patches may 
have connexion with the bottom of the lake ; 
as naturalifts fuppofe, the fhining parts of the 
fea are occafioned by the fpawn of fiih : but it 
is more probable, that in fome way, they are 
connected with the fky, as they are generally 
efteemed in the country to be a weather-gage. 
The people will often fay, " It will be no 
'* hay-day to day, the lake is full of fhades." 
I never myfelf faw this appearance j o • I 
might be able to give a better account of it : 
but I have heard it fo often taken notice of ^ 
that I fuppofe there is at lead fome ground for 
the obfervation. Tho, after all, I think it 
probable thefe fHades may be owing only to 
floating clouds. 



From this great variety, which the furfaces 
of lakes tflume, we may draw this conclufion, 
that the painter may take great liberties, in 
point of light and Ihade, in his reprefentation 
of v^rater. It is, in many cafes, under no rule, 
that we ar^ acquainted with j or under rules fo 
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Eur, tliat die imagination is left veiy much at 
large. 

/ 

bri the fubjcift of takes, I have only fartJier 
to add, fhat mahy bodies of water, under this 
denomination, are foUnd upon the fummits of 
lofty mountains. In this fituation diey are 
commonly mere bafons ; or refervoirs ; and 
want the pleafing accompaniments, which adorn 
the lower lakes. Lakes of this kind are a col- 
leftion of fprings; and difcharge thcmfelves 
generally from their elevated ftations in caf- 
cades. 



SlECT^ 
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SECT. VIII. 



WE have now made a confiderable advance 
towards a landfcape. The fky is laid 
inj a mountain fills the oflfskip; and a lake, 
with it's accompaniments, takes poffeffion of a 
nearer diftance. Nothing but a fore^ground is 
wanting; and for this we have great choice of 
objects — broken ground — trees — rocks^^cafcades 
-—and vaJJies. 



In a dijiance the ruling charafter is tender^ 
nefs; which on z fore^ground, gives way to 
what the painter calls force^ and ricbnefs. 
Force arifes from a violent oppofition of colour, 
lighty and fhade: richnefs confifts in a variety 
of parts, and glpyving tints. In fome degree, 
richnefs is found in a diftancej but never, 
united with force : for in a difiance ; tho the 
Mgkts may be ftrong, and the prts varied ; yet 
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the (hades and tints will ever be &int, and 
tender* 

In the mean time, this oppoiition on the 
fore-ground, violent as it is, muft always be 
fubjeft to the ruling majfes ef light and fhacfe, 
}^nd <:olouring, which harmonize the whole. 

The efieft of this harmony is breadth^ or 
repofe. It's oppofite \s flutter, and confufion. 

It appears therefore, that the management 
of fore-grounds is a matter of great nicety. 
In them a very contradii^bn muft be recon-r 
ciled: breadth and repofe , which confiil in 
uniting the parts j muft be made to agree with 
force and ricbnefs, which confift in violently 
breaking them. And what adds to the diffi-r 
culty, the eye^ brought thus on the fpot, is 
hurt by the minutcft defedt. Whereas, at a 
dijiancey an irregular daih of the pencil, if it 
be not one thing, may he conceived to be 
another : obfcufity is there a fource of beauty. 
^ — Hence it is, that many great mailers, who 
can throw a diftance into a pleafing confufion, 
pnd give it the effeit of nature 5 have faUed in 
exercifing their art on a fore-grqund, 
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Having premKed thus much with r^rd to 
fore*grounds in general, let us now ocamine the 
fore^grounds, which are prefented to tis in tfaii 
very pidturefque country. 



Broken grounds are the firft objeifts of our 
attention. Here they abound in every £hape« 
The painter will eaiily find, either fome rough 
knoll, whoie parts are ample — ^the floping 
comer of a hill, perhaps worn by a mountain* 
torrent— a rugged road, winding through the 
chaim pf a rifted promontory— or fbme other 
part of nature equally grand and piiSturefque, 

If he chufe to adorn his fore-ground with 
wood (and who does not ?) he will find it in 
fome parts of this country in a tolerable ftyle of 
greatnefs. But, in general, the old timber is de«- 
cayed, or cut down ; and that fort of wood incou<» 
raged, which is the moft profitable — ^fuch wood, 
4IS, in a coiirfe of time, is turned into charcoal. It 
has, in fome degree, the efied of better trpc$ 
in a diiknqe^ but it is very deficient^ when 
we call for an ancient oak to giVe the f^tc^ 

jgrpunfl 
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groond a grandeur equal to the icene — ^when 
tve want the magnificence of it's fhadowing 
fiirm Id .mafide over the vacant copai^ of a 
fandihafirNy»wfaqi vc wiih it to hide foa» heivy 
fBomaitary ; oo: to icatter a few loofe tranches 
over fi>me ill*£haped mountain-line — when it'f 
ma% foliage is necefiary to give dq>th to fhade 
—it's twifted bole, covered with grey mofs, 
ID x>ppofe the vivid green in it's mghbourhood 
•ip-^DT^ hMy, it's warm autumnal tint tp contraft 
liie colder huesof difbance. In all thefe cafts 
fL deficiency of fiucft^wood is fiimettm^s re* 
gictted in die ibenery before us i but.nQt ofteoi 
m^^wktrc it is, the Ipfs is eafily fupplied by 
oAer objcds; ^mong vrhich rocks are the 
principal : and tfa^, when ornamented wit^ 
wood, tho of a imalkr. fize, have gsneially the 
^(i& ^<the ^oft Imumnt folia^. 



Hwis differ* in Jiif^ff; '^ener^t fcrm^^ vA 
notour m 

Thc-reek'ftat$iraifyi/^esM^t^ 
%eaieA^fu<&ce9 wliith time |^ves it llm)ugh a 
feccdiion df ^g^s. But H>cks; ^mx ^ -tb^ 
^e, aM fubjeft to change^ Springs und^rnine 
"diemi torrents wafh the earth from aroimd 
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ibem : frcfls loofen diem ; ahd fbbietimes thejr 
are torn by ftorms ahd earthquakes. Under 
thefe circumftances, ivhen large mafles fall 
away, the rock csdiibits 2l fraSlurtd fur&cei 
which in general has a better efieA> ^lan the 
(mooth one. Nature, in theie inftances^ may 
be iaid to retouch h^ compofitions : the frac-- 
tured parts are larger and (harper; and better 
adapted to receive either iinart, catching lights \ 
or a body of light and fhade. ■ ■ A ft humble 
imitation oi the iurfaces of fradbired rocks is 
ibihetimes exhibited in large coals : they may at 
leaft affift the imagination of a painter. 

With regard to the general form of rock-a^ 
4)oth fpecies, the fmoGth, and the fra£lu^ed» 
have equal variety. Both have their bold pro*- 
jedtions — ^both hang alike over their bafes ■ v 
are rifted into chafms — ^and ihoot fomctimes 
into horizontal, and ibmetimes into dij^gond 
^roata. 

The 'nitural cohur of rocks is mthcr gre^f 
or red. We have of each kind in -Engltod^ 
and both are beautiful: but the grey itidc, 
(ii^hieli is thiie o(»mn&n i^pbcie) isx'tbk &Mery) 
makes ^ finer contilaft ^th ^ feliftge tidwr 
6f 'fummer> 6t of autumn. 
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i call red^ zxA' grey the natiind coloun of 
focks; but more properly th^ arc the ground 
only of a variety of tints. Theie tints aiile 
Smoi weeds, mofles, and lychcns of various 
kinds, which uniting together on the iiirface 
of a rock, often make a rich, and very harmo* 
monious aflemblage of colouring; and the 
pcunter, who does not attend to theie minutia 
(wc are confidering fore-grounds) lofes half the 
beauty of his original. 

Among thefc lychens, the white ipecies is 
die leaft pleafing. When mixed with other 
tints, it may form an agreeable contrail : and 
even, when it borrows no aid of this kind, if 
it be iparingly, and happily introduced, it may 
add a beauty to the natural colour of the grey 
rock, by giving it the brilliancy of a few iharp 
touches. But when it prevails ^ and ipreads, 
like a bald leprous fcab, over a nobok fur&ce; 
it's mealy hue is very diiguiling, unleik it be 
dirown into ihadow, or fupportefd by ibme 
mafs of foliage, or other vivid tint in contad 
with it, 

Beiides the fpecies of rocks juil defcribed, 
there is another, called the craggi which con- 
veys the idea of a rock roughly pounded. 
' With thefc ihattered fragments whole fides of 

moun- 
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mountains are often covert ; down M^hich th^ 
appear continually to fhiver* This fpecies is 
very inferior to the former. It wants thaf 
breadth of furface, which gives dignity to aa 
objedt. In a dijiance indeed, which melts tho 
fragments into one mafs, the efFedl is good; 
but in the fituation, in which we arc now cpn- 
fidering rocks, as the appendages of ^ forcr 
ground^ the craggx% meanly circumftanced^ 



The cafcade^ which is die next object of 
our obfervation, may be divided into the broken^ 
and the regular falL 

Thtjirjl belongs moft properly to the rock 5 
whofe projedling fragments, impeding the wa- 
ter, break it into pieces— Kiafh it into foam-— 
and give it all the fpirit, and agitation, which 
that adive element is capable of receiving.—— 
Happy is the pencil, which can fcize the varie- 
ties, and brilliancy of water under this circum- 
ftance. 

in the regular fall the water meets no ob*. 
ftrudion; but pours down, from the higher 
grounds to the lower, in one fplendid fheet* 

Each kind hath it's beauties ; but, in gene- 
ral, the broken fall is more adapted to a fmall 
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txKly W ii^ater ; «id the regular' to n krge one, 
nCh& &iall body of wat« has nodiing to re« 
«mimend it, hut k*s variety andbttftle : wher^ 
"as ^ large bocfy has a dignity of character to 
tttaitttain. To fritttf it in pieces would be to 
dcftfoy in a degree the grandeur of it's c&6t. 
"Wete the Niagara thus broken, at leaft if fbme 
Tconfiderable parts of it were not left broad and 
fheety, it might be a grand fcene of confufion ; 
but it could not be that vaft, that uniform, 
and fimple objeft, which is moft capable of 
«xpreffing the idea of greatnefs; 
• As t^ere are few confiderabk rivers in the 
romantic country, we are now examining, the 
tnoft beautiflil calcades, (which are innumcra- 
Hd) arc generaify of the br^en kind. The 
regttiar falls (of which alfo there are nimijr) 
are objects of little value. Tho they are fome* 
times four or five hundred feet in height i yet 
They appear otAy like threads of filyer at a 
"diftance ; and like mere fpouts at hand ; ^oid 
both of grandeur, and variety, — And yet, in 
lieaVy r^ins, fome of them muft be veiy noble, 
if we may judge from their channels, which 
#often Ihew great marks of viQlcnce.-T-But I 
was -never fortunate enough to fee any of them 
'in thefe moments of wildnefs, 
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Tirefe' twb kind« of ca&ades^ the irohnf 
«isd the rt^sdar^ may be cort^ined* If die 
ifVttight of water be fiwall, it is tnic^ it will 
ajdifeit t)tlfy the br&km fell : birt if it be largc^ 
it h^y with proprieep^ admit a caaxtrni^ttiim <if 
b6th : -and thefe combinatians may be multi* 
jyjfed into ^ach Other wiA eiuUefs variety. 

The regular fall admits aifo another mode of 
Variety by forming itlelf into what may bo 
called the pcce£he falh, in which the water^ 
inflead of making one continued (hoot, &Us 
through a fucceffi.on of different ftories. Of 
this kind are many of the moantain-cafcades 
in this country, which are often very beautiful ; 
e{pecially where the flages are deranged; and 
the vmissrfieis it'fi way from oine ftage to ano- 
ther* 

This k the fpecies. of caicade, which was 
the great objed of itmtaiion in all tfaeaitti- 
quated water- works of the laftagc. Qur fore-* 
ixth^r^ admired iStst fuccejjht fati^ aaid, agree- 
ably to their awkward mode of imitation^ made 
the water defcend a regular flight of ftone^ 
Hairs. 

Before we conclude the fubjeft of cafcades,* 
it may be obferved, that, as in other objeas 
of beauty, fo in this, proportion muft be a 
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tcgiilaling principle. I ihall not be fb pre^iib 
as to lay, what is the cxadt proportion of an 
elc^nt cafcade* Nor is it neceflary. The eye 
will eafily fee the enormity of difproperticn^ 
'where it exifts in any great degree : and that is 
enough. Thus when a mountain-caicade fells 
four or five hundred feet, and is perhaps fcarce 
two yards broad ; every eye muft fee the dif- 
proportion: as it will alio, when the whole 
breadth of feme large river falls only two or 
three feet* Both would be more beautiful, 
if their falls held a nearer proportion to then- 
quantities of water. 



The kft fpecies o( fore^grouhds ate vallies* j 
with regard to which it muft be remarked jfirft^ 
that narrwo toniraSled vallies only are meant. 
The open valley muft clafs itlelf among objefts 
of dijiant fcenery* 

It muft fecondly, be remarked^ that even 
contrasted valleys are not purely of the nature of 



* Let it be obferved» that the terms 'uakt and valJej ; 
denote univerfally, through this work^ the greater^ and 
fm aller fcenes of the fame kind. I confider *valJe]^ as the 
diminutive oJF<vaZr. 

fore- 






fore-grounds> but participate of diftance. One 
fidc-fcreen mull neceffarily be a little removed, 
if you would give your fcenery the advantage 
of perfpeSive* 

-Thefe things being premifed, Vi^e may con- 
fider the valley as a fpecies oi fore -ground i the 
ingredients of which Spencer hath given us in 
very few words, 

Through woods» and moufitains wild they came at laft 

Into a pleafant dale, that lowly lay 

Betwixt two hills, whofe high heads over placed. 

The valley did with cool ihade'overcaft : 

Through midft thereof a little river rolled* 

Thefe ingredients admit great variety in c<)mpo- 
iition. 'Jhe fides of the valley may be high, 
or low I rocky, or woody ; fmooth, or full of 
jutting promontories : and thefe variations again 
may play into each other with a thoufand 
interchanges » 

When w« find a concurrence of beautiful 
circmnftances in thefe fcenes— when their fides 
arc wdl proportioned, and pidurefquely adorn- 
ed — ^and efpecially when they are fo fortunate 
as to open on a rich diflance ; a lake bounded 
by a rocky mountain \ or any other interefting 
objedt, they form a landfcape of a very pl^fing 
Idnd. 
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The fivers alfi) with which thefe vallica 
fcarce ever fail of being adorned, have the fame 
variety as the hills; and may, now ami Acn, 
be introduced very happily to afSft the fore- 
ground. Th?y are pure chr3^ftalline ftrcams— • 
generally rap^id — generally iparkling over beds 
pf pebbles — often tumblings and foaming over 
the ledges of rocks — ^and forming^ through the 
whole of their courfe, a continuation of little 
buftling cafcades. 



Nearly allied to the contrasted valley^ is, what 
in thh country, is called a gilly in other Sy a 
dell. It is a narrow cleft, winding betJween 
two rocky precipices 5 and overgrown with 
wood, which clofea at the top, and almoft 
excludes the day. Through the bottom fOams 
a torrent. You hear it founding ia it's fall 
from one rdcfcy ftage to another : but it is rarely 
vifible. 

Thefe romantic i|)Ots are generally knper- 
vious. When ^ey are a little niore open*, 
ib as to allow a narrow foot-jpath to fti»y 
among them, they are the moft beloved haulate 
pf foMtiide and meditation ; and of all the parte 
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Qf tbas dclighiful iceaciy, afford the mtift rc-^ 
frefhing refuge from tioon-tide heat. 

Such were the fcenes the poet panted -after, 
when thejr drew frona his foul, qpprefled by 
the langilor df a fummer-^fim, that ^atf^rtt af* 
piration i 



Siftaty et ingenti ramok-uYn protegat umbri ! 

How mtimately acquainted with tb^ fcjenes 
he was, his own very accurate defcriptions 
Ihew* 



"-D^nfis hunc frondibus atrum 



Urget tttrimque latUs nemoris, medioque fragofus 
Dat fonitum faxis> et torto vertice torrens. 

JDaf fonitum, fays this accurate obferver of 
nature; remarking in that expreflion, that the 
torrent was an addrefs to the ear, not to the 
eye. 

The contrasted valley, we have feen, may 
open to. a difiancei but a view into the gill 
furnifhes only zfore^ground. It can only con- 
lift of fome little fequeftered recefs — a few 
twifted boles — a cafcade fparkling through the 
trees — or a tranflucent pool, formed in the 
cavity beneath fome rock, and juft large enough 
to fefle'a the hanging wood, which over ftia- 
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dows it. And yet even on this contracted fcale, 
we have many a beautiful landfcape : 



-For nature here 



Has, with her living colours, formed a fcen'e 
Which Ruirdaelbeft might rival : cryftal lakes. 
O'er which the giant-oak, himfelf a grove^ 
Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 
His reverend image in th' expanfc below. 
If diftant hills be wanting, yet our eye 
Forgets the want, and with delighted gaze 
Rcfts on the lovely fore»groan d ■ 
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SECT. IX^ 



WE have now examined the materials, 
of which the magnificent fcenery of this 
country is compofed— — the dijlant mountain— 
the lake — and the fore^ground :. but a few 
general obfervations on theie materials, as 
united in compofition^ may perhaps throw fome 
new and pidlurcfque lights on the whole. 



In many' countries much grander fcenes are 
exhibited, than thefe, — mountains more mag- 
nificent, and lakes more extenfive: yet, it is 
probable there are few, in *which the feveral 
objedts are better proportioned ; and united with 
more beauty. 

In America the lakes are feas ; and the 
country on their banks, being removed of 
courfe to a great diftance, can add no accom- 
paniments. 

I 3 Among 



Among ihefmalkr lakes of Italy and Swit- 
zerland^ no doubt, there are rpany delightful 
fcenes : but the larger lakes, like thofe of 
America, are diiproportioned to their accpm-? 
paitiments :' the water occupies -too large a 
Ipace, and throws the fcenery too much into 
diftance. 

The mountains of Sweden, Norway, and 
other northern regions, are prot^bly rather 
maiTes of hidcoug rudenefs, than Icenes of 
grandeur and proportion. Proportion indeed 
in all fcenery is indifpeniably nece0ary; and 
unlefs the lake, and it's correfpondent moun- 
tains have this juft relation to each other, they 
want Ae firft pjrinciple of beauty. 



The value of lake^fcencry arilc$ rather from 
the idea of magnificence ^ , than of variety. The 
fcene is not continually fhifting here, as on the 
banks of a winding river. The lake is fo vaft, 
that it ftands ftill, as it were, before the 
moving eye. Nor is this attended with fatiety. 
A quick fuccelHon of im^kgery is neceffaiy in - 
' fcenes of lefs grandeur, where little beauties 
'^ are eafily fcanncd: but icenes, Ijjke thefe, de- 

mand contemplation, Thefe rich .voloiasies of 

nature. 
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nztutc, like the wbrks of eftablifhed authorsi 
will hear a frequent pcrufal* Contemplation 
adds to their value. 



In the mean time, widi all this magniii^ 
cence and beau^^ it cannot be fuppofed, that 
^very fcene, which thefe. countries prcferit, is 
corre£lly piSlurefque. In fuch immenfe bodies 
of rough-hewn matter, many irregularities, 
and even many deformities, miifl: exift, which 
a praftifcd eye would wifh to correft. Moun- 
tains are fometimes crouded — ^thcir fides arc 
often bare, when contraft requires them to be 
wooded — promontories form the water-boun- 
dary into acute angles-— and bays are contraded 
into narrow points, inftead of fwelling into 
ample bafons. ^ 

In all thefe. calts the imagination is apt to 
whifper. What glorious fcenes might herb 
ht made, if thefe ftubborn materials could 

yield to the judicious hand of art ! And, 

to fay the truth, we are fometimes tempted to 
let the imagination loofe among them. 

By the force of this creative power an 
intervening hill may be turned afide; and a 
l^iftance introduced, — This ill-fhaped moun- 
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often ilrike the imaginadoa tAore, than the 
naoft corrcft effufions of cultivated parts, Tho 
^f fyg i3:iQrcfoK mi^t take moce pdeafure in a 
vfew (ccmfidcrcd merely in a fiSurefque light) 
when a little adotned by the hand of art ; yet I 
mudi doubt^ whether fuch a view vrould have 
idiat Arong «fEed on the imagination; as when 
lov^h with all it's bold irregularities about it; 
when beauty, and deformity, grandeur and 
horror, mingled together, ftrike the mind with 
a tbou^d oppofing ideas; ahd like ch3miical 
kifuiions of an oppofite nature, prcxiuce an 
c&rvefcence, which no harmonious mii^tures 
could pfodiice. 

Surely there is a hidden power, that reigns 
*Mid the lone majefty of untamed nature, 
QotttiouliBg ibber reafon 



Were a lover of nature placed abruptly in the 
jnidfl: of fuch fcenes as thefe, the effect might 
be top ftrong : and in this inftance, as in others^ 
he might difcover the weaknefs of his firft 
progenitor; in whom, on viewing fuddenjy a 
j^rand landfcape, we are told, 

86 deep the power of thofe ingredients pierced,. 
Ev'ii to Ae iHipoft fe^t of mortal fight, 
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That Adam BOW in£brced to clofe his eye»4 
Sank dpwB, and all his fpirits became intr^nced. 

But nature^ which brings out the fun through 
the medium of twilight^ hath in this cafe alfi> 
provided for the weaknefs of the vifual nenre. 
Thefe grand fcenes are gradually introduced. 
The idea grows imperceptibly to maturity. 
The great ftones of yefterday become rocks to- 
xiay. Hills, in a few ftages, are converted 
into, mountains; and we fee, now and then, 
the glimpfe of a lake ; befons the eye is filled 
with the whole vaft, fj^ndid furface of it% 



If the imagination be thus fired by thefe 
romantic fcenes even in their common ftate, ho^ 
much more may we fuppofe it wrought oisk^ 
when they ftrike us under fome extrmrHnary 
circumftance of beauty, or terrpr-^-^in the tran- 
quility of a calm, or the agitktion of a Aorm ? 

Some fcenes, particularly of the iylvan lund» 
are perhaps beft fuited to a calm. They receives 
their principal beauty from the richnefs of the 
obje(9ts ; which is improved by cheapful an4 
Iplendid lights. 

Other fcenes, lefs inriched Jby objeds> arc 
meagre in a calm, and glaring funfhine. A 

bright 
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bright hemllpherc only renders tKcir poverty 
more apparent. ^ To fuch fcencs a ftorm, which 
produces fublime ideas by heaving clouds, and 
burfting lights, gives an adventitious confe- 
quence, and leads the eye, in it's purfuit of 
objeSis^ to the grandeur of the effedl. 

But there are fome fcenes in nature, which 
arc adapted to both circumftances — ^none more, 
than the fcenery of lakes— none perhaps fo much,. 

During five days, which we-fpent among 
the lakes, we fi.w. one of them only, and that 
but once, under the circxmiftance of a perfeSi 
calm — ^when there was neither wind to ruffle, 
nor cloud to obfcure, the refplendency of thfe 
furikce— when we faw the poet's defcription li- 
terally tranflated-.^ 



-Silct arduus aether : 



Turn zephyri pofuere v prexnit placida aequora ppntus. 

If an artificial mirror, a few inches long, 
placed oppofite to a door, or a window, occa- 
fions often very pleafing reflexions j how noble 
'muft be the appe?irance, when an area of many 
leagues in circurnference, is formed into one 
vaft mirror ; and this mirror furrounded by a 
cctaibination of great, and beautiful objeds? 
'The majeftic repofe of fo grand, fo folemn, 
^'' ' and 
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and fplendid a fccne raifes in the mind a fort of 
cnthufiaftic cairn, which fpreads a mild com- 
placence over the breaft — a tranquil paufe of 
mental operation, which may be felt, but not 
defcribed ; 

Soothing each guft of pafiion into peace ; 
All but the fwellings of the foften'd heart ; 
That waken, not difturb, the tranquil mind* 

When the mind has a little recovered it's 
tone, from the general impreflion of fuch a 
fcene; it feels a hew pleafure in examining 
more minutely the feveral pidturefque ingre- 
dients, which produced it — the ftillnefs, and 
^ purity of the air — the ftrong lights and fhades 
—the tints upon the mountains — the polifli of 
the lake — ^and, above all, the reflections dif- 
played upon it's bofom, when 



fpread> 



Into a liquid plain, it ftands unmoved. 
Pure as th' expanfe of heaven 
And to the fringed bank, with ofiers.crowned, 
lt*B cryHal mirror holds- 

Other adventitious circumftances, of lefs 
value in tbemfelves, but in union very pidlu- 
refque, add new life, and beauty to fo ftill*'a 
fcene — ^groups of cattle in various parts, driven 
by the heats of noon, along the ftiores of the 

lake 
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lake— *nd filhmg^beaty ^slmididg dielr Acts in 
dotted circlea^ and foriniiig tretnuloud reflec- 
tions from tjseir flaccid fails^ 



When we take a view of fuch a glorious fcene 
in all it's . fplendor, we regret, that it fhould 
ever be defibrmed by the iBugh hlafts i^tempejl : 
and yet I know not, whether, under this lat- 
ter circianftance, it may not have a ftill greater 
power ever the inUtgination. Every little idea 
is loft in the wild uproar and confufioa of fuch 
a fcene. 

Nor is it in this difturbed ftate, lefs an objeSi 
ef piBurefque beauty. The flcy floating with 
broken clouds — ^the mountains half obfcured by 
driving vapours ; and mingling with the Sky m 
awful obfcurity — the trees, ftraining in the blaft 
— and the lake ftinred from the bottom, and 
whitening every rocky promontory with it's 
foam; tat all objects h^hly adafrted to the 
pencil. 

In the mii^ of the lempeft. If a bright fun- 
beam fhould fuddenly br^ak out> and in Shake-^ 
fpeiar's language, light up tbejkrm^ the fcenery 
of an agitated lake, ^us affifted hy ^e powers 
cf contraft, affeds bol^ the imstginativn^ * an4 
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the eye, in a ftill grentcf 4egrcc. Some bi«>ad 
mountam-iide» catching ^ mafa of lights pro** 
duces an aftonifhing eife<9: amidft th^ hf^n 
gloom, wUch furroiuids it. Perhapg^ a fun-* 
beam, half-fnfitifed mit^omt darting bccween 
two mountains^ majr fbretch along the \iratier in 
a lengthened gleam, juft as the fluff paf&s to 
receive the lig^ upon it'$ iwelling fail : while 
the fea-guU, wheeling along the ftorm^ ttams 
it's filvery fide, ftrongly illumined, againfl the 
bofom of fome lurid cloiid i and by that fingle 
touch of' oppofition, g^vea dpuble datkn^fs tp 
the rifing tempefl. 



Compared with f^ich fcf pes^ how inai>imate 
do the fub^d$ of Cabal^ti appear ! — ^how flat 
Ids fqu^^ canals, and hxrqaX i);feet-p€a*Q)e6tive; 
"V^hen oppofed to fpreading lakes^ and f^veeping 
mountains ! — ^the puny labours of men, to the 
bold, irregular fcenery of nature ! Nor can we 
help r^retting the lof^ of fux^hpidhires as might 
haye beao produced, if Canaletti's fr^ pencil 
had be^Q ^rown loQie ia fn^h a country a$ 
this* 

But thefe fcenes are. not only fuperior to the 
fubjeds of Canalettij but to thofe of a greater 
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mafbr, the younger Vandcrveld. Sea-views, 
tiio girander inlbmerefpefts, are, on the whole, 
inferior to the views before us. Their great 
deficiency is the want of variety in their ac- 
companiments. One i^)ecies of them indeed, 
and but one, is fuperior to the utmoft efforts 
of the lake — ^the fegment of Ibme land-locked 
bay; which, in a ftorm efpecially, is a noble, 
fiibjed^ the waters are more agitated, and 
form bolder fwells ; which, of courfe, receive 
grander effeds of light. Here too, inftead of 
the dancing Ikiff, we are prefented with the 
terrors of fhipwreck. The beacon alfo, feated 
on a bleak eminence, marks the coaft with pe- 
culiar danger;' while the diftant port-town, 
difcovered by a gleam of light under the iha- 
dowing cliff, makes the fcene ftill more affeS- 
ing by the cxclufion of hope within fight of 
fecurity. 



I have only farther to obferve, in general, 
on the fcenes of this romantic country, that 
they are fubjcdb to violent convulfions of vari- 
ous kinds. Every thing, here, is in the grand 
fiyle. The very elements, when they do raif- 
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chief, keep in uniibn with it, und perform all 
their operations with an air of dignity. 



Upon fome of the mountains, particularly 
jon Cix>fs-fell, a blaft, called in the country, a 
behi-^mnd, will fbmetimes afife fuddehly, of 
a nature £o violent, that nothing can withibnd 
it's force. The experienced mountaineer, as 
he traverfes thofe wild regions,, forcfceing it's 
approach, throws himfdf flat upon the ground; 
and lets it pafs over him. It's rage is momen- 
tary : and the air inftantly fettles into it's former 
calm. 

Thele hurricanes arc not. uncommon in other 
mountainous countries. Mr. Miflbn particu- 
larly (peaking of the mountains near Infpruck, 
telis us, that the winds often force their way 
through their hollow parts, as if through pipes, 
and raife fuch furious hurricanes, as will 
fbmetimes root up, not only trees; but even 
rocks. 



The lake too is fubjeft to foniething of the 
lame kind of emotion ; which the inhabitants 
of the country coll a bottcm^nvind. Often, 
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when all is calm, and refplendent around) 
as the boat is plying it's ileady way ; the boat- 
man will defcry at a diftancc (happy that it 
is fb) a viokrit ebullition of the water. He 
will fee it heave and fwell ; forced upwiards by 
fome internal convulfion ; and fufiering all the 
agitation of a ftorm. Butas!fbonas the con- 
fined air has fpent it*s force, the agitated fur- 
face immediately fubfides. 

Of thefe bottom^winds alfo we meet with 
frequent accounts : particularly in fome of the 
Sweedifli lakes, which are very fubjedl to 
them. - 

Something of this kind, feems to have given 
Spencer an idea, which he introduces in his 
- idle lake : 

The waves come rolling, and the billows roar, 
Outrageoufly as they engaged were : 
But sot one puff of wind there did appear. 



Often alfo a vaft body of water, coUeded 
in the entrails of a mountain, it is faid, will 
force a way through it's fide; and rulhing 
down the declivity, take it's CQurfe through 
the valley ; where it is not uncommon to fee 
the marks of it*6 devaflatipn. . ;. 
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The fame efFefts are fometimes produced 
by water "fpouts^ which, in countries like thefe, 
are collected, as at fea, and fall upon moun- 
tains« 



The avalanche, or fall of fnow, is common 
here too, as in other mountainous countries. 
Inundations alfo are occafioned by it's fudden 
melting. 



But the fall of cl^fFs, and ferge fragments 
of mountains, looiened by^rain, ahd froft, pro- 
duces one of the greateft fcenes of terror, 
wnich belongs to this romantic country; and 
tp which we are chiefly indebted for that 
variety of fradlured rock, and broken ground, 
which are among it's greateft ornaments. Vir- 
gil has given us a defcription of this kind in 
great perfedlion. 

Qualis in Euboico Baiarum 4itore quondam 
Saxea pila cadit ; 

■ ■ ■ ruinam 

Prona trahit, penitufque vadis illifa recumblt. 
Mifcent fe maria« & nigrse attoUuntur arense. 
Turn fonita Prochyta aha tremit, durumque cublle 
Inarime^ Jovis imperiis, impofta Typhaso. 
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The immediate effeSl is firft defcribed 

Mifcent fe maria> tx, nigrs attolluntur arenae. 

After a folemn paule, the grand ccchoes, and 
dijftant repetitions, lengthened out from the 
rocky fcenery around, are nobly introduced. 

Turn fonittt Prochyta alta trcmit— <lurumque cublte 
Inarime^ Joyis imperils^ impofta Typhso ? 



Having thus colleded a few of thofe general 
ideas, with which the fcenery of this country 
abounds, we fhall now illuflrate them in a tour 
through ibme of it's moft tomantip parts. 
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SECT. X. 



AMBLESIDE is an ordinary village; 
but delightfully feated. A cove of lofty 
mountains half incircles it on the north; and 
the lake of Wynander opens in front; near 
the fhores of which it ftands. 

The ground between it and the mountains, 
which are at leaft two miles diflant, is various, 
broken, and woody. A mountain-torrent, 
about half a mile from the village, forms a 
grand cafcade; but it vsras fb overgrown with 
thickets, that we had no point of view to 
fee it from, but the top ; which is the moil 
unpidurefque we could have. 

From this fall the ftream rufhes along a 
narrow valley, or gill, luxuriantly adorned with 
rock^ and wood : and winding through it 
about a mile, emerges near the head of the 
lake, into which it enters. This gill was 
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fo overgrown with wood, that it appeared al- 
moft impervious : but if a path ^could be 
♦carried through it, and the whole a little 
opened, it might be made very beautiful. A 
fcene in itfelf fo pleafing, with a noble cafcade 
at one end, and an cxtenfive lake at the other, 
could not fail, to ftrike the imagination in 
the moft forcible manner. 



From Amblefide we {ct out for BowneiS, 
to take a view of the lake. Part of the road 
we had traverfed,^ the day before, from Ken- 
dal j and were a fecond time amufed by the 
woody landfcape it afforded; and it's fudden, 
interrupted openings to the lake, before the 
whole burft of that magnificent fcene was 
prefented. — From the higher grounds, above 
Bownefs, we had an elevated view of it's 
whole extent. 

Windermere, or Winander-water, as it is 
fometimes called, extends from north to fouth, 
about twelve or fourteen miles. In breadth, 
it rarely exceeds two; and is feldom narrower 
than one. The fouthern end vnnds a little 
towards the weft. The northern, and weft- 
tern coafts are wild, and mountainous — ^the 
eaftcrn, and fouthern are more deprefled; in 
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ibmc parts cultivated, in others woody. Op- 
polite to Bownefs, the lake is divided into 
two parts by a duller of illands; one of 
which is larger than the reft. 

Bownefs is the capital port-town on the 
lake ; if we may adopt a dignified ftyle, which 
the grandeur of the country naturally fuggefts. 
It is the great mart for filh, and charcoal; 
both which commodities are largely imported 
here; and carried by land into the country. 
It's harbour is crouded with veflels of various 
kinds ; fome* of which are ufed merely as 
pleafure^boats in navigating the lake. — In one . 
of thefe we embarked, and ftanding out to 
fca ; made for the great ifland ; which we 
were informed was a veiy intcrefting fcene. 

We foon arrived at it ; aijd landing at the 
fouth end, we ordered our boat to meet us at 
the north point ; meaning to traverfe it's littlq 
boundaries. 

. A more fequeftered fpot cannot eafily be 
conceived. Nothing can be more excluded 
from the noife, and interruption of life ; or 
abound with a greater variety of thofe cir- 
cumftances, which make retirement pfealing. 
• The whole illartd contains about thirty acres. 
If s form is oblong : it's Ihorcs irregular j 
retiiing into bays, and broken into creeks, 
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The furface too is uneven ; and a fort of littltf 
Appennine ridge rans through the middle of 
it J falling down, in all fhapes, into the water. 
•—Like it's great mother-ifland, the fouthera 
part wears a fmoother afped, than the northern, 
which is broken, and rocky. 

Formerly the whole ifland was one entire 
grove. At prefent, it is rather bare of wood; 
tho there are fome large oaks upon it. 

One of it's greateft beauties arifes from diat 
irregular little Appennine, jufl mentioned, 
which extends from one end to the other. 
This circumftance hides it's infularity, by con- 
nefting it with the continent. In every part, 
except on the high grounds, you fland in 
an amphitheatre compofed of the noblefl ob- 
jeds; and the lake performing the office of 
a funk fence, the grandeur of each part of 
the continent is called in, by turns, to aid 
the infignificance of the ifland. 

The oblong form alfo of the lake gives 
the ifland another great advantage. . On both 
it's ^es, the oppofite fhor^s of the continent 
are little more than half a -mile difbmt : but 
at the northern and fouthern points there is » 
large fheet of water. The views therefore, 
as you walk round, are continually chan^ng 
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through all the varieties of diftancci which 
. arc ftill ferther improved by a little degree of 
V\ obliquity, in the pofition of the ifland. 

\ 



\ 



He who fhould take upon him to omamfet 
fuch a fcene as this, would have only to con- 
dudt his walk and plantations, fo as to take 
advantage of the grand parts of the continent 
around him ; — to hide what is oiFenfivc — and, 
amidft a choice of great and pidlurefquc 
fcenes, to avoid fhewing too much. As he 
would have, at all times, an exuberance of 
water, he Ihould not be oftentatious in dif- 
playing it. It would be a relief to the eye 
ibmetimes to exclude it wholly; and to in- 
troduce a mere fylvan fcene, with diftant 
mountains rifing above it. A tranfient glance 
of the water, with fome well-chofen objefts 
beyond it, would often alfo have a good cfFeft ; 
and fometimes a grand expanfion of the whole. 
— Thus the objetfts around, tho unmanage- 
able in thcmfelvcs, might be brought under 
command by tlie afliftancc of an infular frtu- 
ation. 

With regard to the ornamenting of fuch a 
icene, an elegant neatnefs is all the improver 
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iliould aim at. Amidft thefe grand objeds 
of nature, it would be abfurd to catch the 
eye with the affeSed decorations of art. The 
iimple idea he would deiire to preferve, is, 
what the place itfelf fuggcfts, a fequeftered 
refreat. The boundaries fhould in a great 
meafure be thicket— on the eaftem coaft ef- 
pecially, which is oppoied to the only culti*^ 
vated part of the country: and if there be 
any thing in that part worth giving to the 
eye, it might be given through ibme unaffeSled 
opening. 

For thickets, the wild wood of the coun- 
try would abundantly fuffice. It grows luxu-« 
ciantly, and would foon produce it's efied. 

The middle parts of the ifland, with a, 
few clumps properly difpoied, might be neat 
paAurage, with flocks, and herds ; which 
would contraft agreeably with the rough fcenery 
around. 

The houie^ at prefent, ftands too formally 
in, ^ the middle of the ifland. It might ftand 
better near the Ibuthern promontory. The aic 
of this fweet retreat is faid to be very pure.* 

This 



• Since this view of Windermere ifland was taken, it 
hath been under the hands of improvement. The proprietor, 
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This iflahd belonged formerly to the Philip* 
Ions, a family of note in Weftmoreland. Du- 
ring the civil wars, two of them, an elder, 
and a younger brother, fervcd the king. The 
former, who was the proprietor of it, com-- 
manded a regiment : the latter was a major. 

The major, whofe name was Robert, was 
a man of great fpirit, and enterprize ; and for 
his many feats of perfbnal bravery, had ob- 
tained, among the Oliverians of thofe parts, 
the appellation of Robin the Devil. 

After the war fubfided, CoL Briggs, a 
fteady friend to the ufurpation, refiding at 
Kendal, under the double charader of a lead- 
ing magiftrate (for he was a juftice of the 
peace) and an adtive commander, held the 
country in awe. This perfon having heard> 
that Major Philipfon was at his brothers 
houfe on the ifland in Windermere, refolved, 
if poflible, ^ to feize, and punifh a man, who 



Ihave been told, fpent fix thoufand pounds upon it; with 
which fum he has contrived to do almoft every thing, that 
one would wi(h had been left undone. It is now in other 
hands^ which may probably reftore it's beauty, 
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had made himfelf Co particularly obnoxious. 
With this view he muftered a party, which he 
j^QUght fufikient; and went himfelf on the 
enterprize* How it was conducted, my au- 
thority * does not inform us-*-whether he 
got together the navigation of the lake, and 
blockaded the place by fea;. or whether, he 
landed, and earned on his approaches in fomi. 
Neither do wc learn the ftrength of the gar- 
rifbn within ; nor of the. works without : tho 
every gentleman's houfe was, at that tinae,^ 
in fome degree a fortrefs. Ail we learn, is, 
that Major Philipfon endured a feige of eight, 
or ten days with great gallantry; till his bro- 
ther, the colonel, hearing of his diftrefs, 
raifed a party, and relieved him. 

It was now the major's turn to make re- 
prizals. He put himfelf therefore at the. head 
of a little troop of horfe, and rode to Kendal, 
where Col. Briggs. refided. Here being in- 
formed, that the colonel was at {Mayers,- (for 
it was on a funday morning) he Rationed his 
men properly in the avenues; and himfelf^ 
armed, rode dire<ftly into the church. It is 



• Pr, Boura's hift. of Wc&mor^l^i^ . 
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iaidy he intended to fcizb the colond, and 
carry him off: but as diiis fcems to have been 
totally inipradticabliB, it is rather {nxibable, 
that his iiitention ^wis to kill him on the-d^t; 
and in the midft of the confufioii, to e£:ape. 
Whatever his intention was, it was fruftrated ; 
for Briggs happened to be clfewhere. 

The congregation, as might be expeded, 
was thrown into great confufion on feeing an 
armed man, on horfeback, enter the church; 
and the major taking the advantage of their 
aftonifhment, turned his horfe round, and 
rode quietly out. But having given an alarm, 
he was prefently aflaulted as he left the church : 
and being feized; his girths were cut; and 
he was unhorfed. 

At this inftant, his party made a furious 
attack on the affailants; and the major, kill- 
ing with his own hand, the man, who had 
feized him, clapped the faddle, ungirthed as 
it was, upon his horfe; and vaulting into it, 
rode full fpced through the ftreets of Kendal, 
calling to his men to follow him; and with 
his whole party made a lafe retreat to his 
afylum in the lake. — The adtion marked the 
man. Many knew him; and they who did 
not, knew as Well from the exploit, that it 
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could be nobody, but Robin the DeviL 
Such are the calamities of civil war ! After 
the direful efFedts of public oppofition ceaie; 
revenge, and private malice long keep alive 
the animoiity of individuals. 
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SECT. XI. 



HAVING thus taken a view of a place 
abounding with fb many beauties, we 
found our bark waiting for us at the northern 
point; and fetting fail, inftead of returning 
to Bownefs, we flood for Amblefide. We 
could have wiflied to navigate the whole lake ; 
but it was too great an undertaking for mea- 
fured time; and we contented ouiiclves with 
going in queft of the beauties of it's northern 
divifion. 



As we left the ifland, the fcene opening on 
every fide, we found ourfelvcs furrounded with 
objedls of great magnificence. 

On the weftem coaft ran a continuous range 
of craggy mountains, thinly fcattered over with 
trees, which had formerly overfpread it. It 
is a part of Furnefs-fell ; the whole of which 
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we had l3efofe fccn, in one vaft combination 
of diftant mountains, bounding our view over 
the bay of CartmeL The part we . now law 
ftretches about two leagues along the lakfe. 

On the eaftern fide, we pafled fcveral fmall 
iflands, fome of which were well-wooded; 
others were mere rocks with low, twitted trees 
burfting from their crevices ; all of them pro- 
bably worth vifiting, if our time had allowed. 
Through the openings of thefe iflands, we had 
partial views of the eaftern coaft ; till having 
advanced further through thi^ little archipekgo 
into the body of the lake, the whole eaftern 
Screen opened to the eye — This fide, tho left 
magnificent tJban- the mountains of Fur nefs on 
the left, contains however more variety. It is 
broken into hills ; fome of which are cultir 
vated, and others covered with wood. 

But, on the whole, neither of thefe fide- 
fcreens is an objed: purely piSturefque. The 
weftern fhore is great indeed ; but it is an 
unvaried mafe of heavy greatness. The eaftern 
is broken too much, and wants both ixxii^ 
and gfandeur. When we rode- through it in 
the morning, it made an admirable j^r^-^]r^//iMf 
in almoft every part :- but we now found it lefs 
qualified as a dijiance. 
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The fide-fcreens however are the leaft ef- 
fential parts of this vaft fcene. The front is 
the capital part — that part, on which the 
eye immediately fettles. It confifts of that im- 
menfc body of barrier mountains, which fepa- 
rate the two counties of Cumberland and Weft- 
moreland ; appearing in this view to be drawn 
up in a fort of tumultuary array, mountain 
beyond mountain, as far as the eye could reach. 

As we advanced in our voyage, this great 
divifion of the lake (from the iflands to it's 
northern point;) tho really oblong, aflumed 
the form of a vaft .circular bafon: and the 
rough mountains, arifing round it, appeared, 
from fo fplended an area, with new grandeur. 
Indeed contraft gave an additional force to the 
chara<9:er of each. 

This . great fcene however, furveyed thus 
from a centre, was rather amufing, than pic- 
turefque. It was too extenfive for the painters 
ufe. A finall portion of the circle, reduced 
to paper, or canvas, could have conveyed no 
idea j and a large iegment would have exceeded 
all the powers of the pallet. 
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It is certainly an error in landfcape-painting, 
to comprehend too much. It turns a picture 
into a map. Nothing is n^ore ddufivc,. than 
to fuppofe, that every view, which pleafes in 
nature, will pleaie in painting. In n^ture,^ 
the pleafure arifes from the eye's roaming from, 
one pafTage to another ^ and making it's re-- 
marks on each. In paintii^g^ (as the eye is. 
there confined within certain limits,) it ariies 
from feeing fome feledt ipot adornjed agreq^Wy 
to the rules of art. And the painter, wliQ 
wifhes to make a pleafing compofition, nxuft 
not include more than he can thu^ adorn.. 
His fore-ground, and his diftance muft bcai? 
a proportion to each other; which cannot b^ 
the cafe, if he include a va£b compaf;. For 
as he can only take in tl cirtain quantity of 
fore-ground 3^ the removed parts of hi& pi(3Sftf? 
ihould bear a proper proportion to it. WelU 
managed exceptions rnay be found: yet iHU, 
in general, the ruleis gpo4. 

But altho the whole: of the aipphitljsatre.w? 
are now furveying, w^, ^ init'Sjfujyi din^AniiQqSi 
no fubj€^(ft for a piftuc^^ ye^t it.exhibif«i in^y 
parts which, as difl^ces> were p^riely pi^ftr 
refque; and afforded an admijafcle colki^ipil 
of mountain ftudies jSjt a painter., I fpea^ 
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particularly of the front fkreen, in which the 
lines of the mountains were beautiful, and 
various — the interfedHons alfo of thofe lines— 
the promontories; with the deep fhades they 
projected — ^and above all, the mountain colour- 
ing, which was the moft fplendid we had ever 
feen. AJry tints of vivid yellow, green, and 
purpld, we could prifmatically feparate. Bright 
Ipots of effulgence kKo appeared ; which could 
not ^ell be denominated of any colour. Yet 
all, tho difplayed in fuch rich profufion, were 
blended with fuch nice harmony; and tem- 
pered fo modcftly by the grey miftinefs of 
diftance; that gorgeous as thefe hues were, 
diere was not a lingle colour, that glared, or 
was out of place. 



-For who can paint 



Like nature f Can imagination boaft^ 
Amidft* it's' giy Creation; hues like her's ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchlefs fkiU 
And lofe them in each other? 



We had now made a confiderable progrefs 
in our voyage. The fide-fcreen on the left, 
kept ftill the fame diftance; but the mountains 
in front, as we approached them, began now 
to feparate into near, and diftant grounds : 
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and the rocks and woods, which, in the 
painter's language, adhered before; now broke 
away in a variety of projections ; tho ftill 
o'eripread with foft colouring, and tender £ha- 
dow. 

As we approached nearer, this foftnefs of 
colouring took a more vivid hue ; and the pro- 
montories, and rocks continued ftill projedling 
to the eye with new force of fhade: while 
the mountains, which ranged behind, began 
more and more to retire. The length of the 
lake, tho it afFeGed the nearer grounds, made 
no change in the diftant mountains: fo that 
the comparative diftance between the fore- 
ground and them, was now much greater, 
than it had been. 



An appearance of this kind is beautifully 
defcribed by Virgil. When ^neas came in 
light of Italy, he firft faw a hazy appearance 
of hills, and low land ; 



-procul obfcuros colles, humilemque videmus 



Italiam- 



On a nearer approach, he difcovered the 
.temple of Minerva, w^hich, being feated on 
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high ground, feemed, as if it flood on a pro- 
montory hanging over the fea, 

Tcmpluin apparet in arce Minervae. 

But as he came clofe in with the land, the 
rocks took their proper form; and the temple 
retreated to a diftance. 



-Gemino demittunt brachia muro • 



Turriti fcopuli ; refugitque a litore tempi urn. 



As we approached the end of the lake, the 
promontories and rocks affumed new height; 
and almoft hid the mountains, which continued 
to retire beyond them; while the form of the 
nearer grounds began alio to vary. The water, 
which, a little before, feemed in contadl with 
the rocks, appeared now to wafh a meadow; 
beyond which the rocks formed a firft diftance* 

The fcenery put us in mind of Berghem; 
who often chofe a meadow,* with a rock 
behind it, to relieve his cattle. His rock is 
generally left plain, and fimple, almoft with- 
out a fingle varying tint ; a mere mafs of tender 
fhadow: while the cattle are touched with 
infinite force and fpirit. We faw the pidure 
realized* Berghem's imagination could not 
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have formed a better back-ground, nor a more 
beautiful group. Such combinations are plea^ 
iing in life, in painting, and in poetry. 



-0& tte gnJy baafc 



Some rojninating lie, while others Stand 
Half in the flood ; and often bending fip 
The circling furface. In the middle rean 
The ftrong, labo'rions ox his honeft fronts 
Which incompoied he Ihakes ; and from his fide 
The tronblons infeds laihes with his tail, . 
Returning ftilL Amid his fabjeas fafer 
Slumbers the monarch-fwain^ his carelefs arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy mofs reclined; 
Here lay his fcrip, with wholfome viands filled ; 
There, liHening every «oife, his faithful dog. 



Through the meadow at the bottom of tfef 
rocky ground, two rivers, the Brath^, mi 
the Rotha, wind their way; and imkiag bet- 
fore they meet the lake, enter it wi^ a fvdl« 
but quiet ftreamj and furnifh. it with Iwge 
fupplies. 

The Rotha takes it's ri& from mouateins 
about twelve miles diftant ; and forms the 
two lakes of Graimer^ and Rydal, before it 
cntei^Windermerc. 

The Bratha riles from the pike of Laagdafe, 
in a mountoinous, and rocky country; and 

after 
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alter a turbulent cotirfe, buries at length all 
it's inquietude in the peaceful waters of the 
lake, where it's name is no more remembred. 

Our boatmen having conveyed us a con- 
fiderable way up thefe united ftreams, landed 
us on the meadows, 'within half a mile of 
Ambieiide. 



Befbrfe we leave this gmnd expanfe of water> 
I cannot forbear remarking a few circum- 
ftances, that relate to it. 

In the firft place we admired it's extraordinary 
l>rightnefs. It is all over nitidis argenteus 
rnndis. The eye can fee diftinftly, in fmooth 
water, through a medium of at leaft a dozen 
yards; and view the inhabitants of it's deep 
recefies, as they play in fhoals, and 



' fporting with quick glance 

Skew to the fan their waved coats dropt with goM* 

How far the tranfparency of water is an 
addition to a fcene^ I cannot take upon me 
to fay. Moft of the lakes in Scotland, which 
I faw, are of a mofly-tindtured hue ; and yet 
had their full effed: in landfcape. — As a de^ 
tacbed objeSl however the tranfparcnt lake is 
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incomparably the moft beautiful. I fhould 
fuppofe alfo, that the more brilliant the water 
is, the more brilliant are the refledions. 



Among the great variety of fifli, which 
inhabit the extenfive waters of thi§ lake, the 
char is the moft remarkable. It is near twice 
the fize of a herring. It's back is of an olive- 
green : it's belly of a light vermilion ; foften- 
ing in fome parts into white; and changing 
into a deep red, at the infertion of the fins. 

A parcel of char, juft caught and thrown 
together into the luggage-pool of a boat, makes 
a pleafant harmony of colouring. The .green 
olive-tint prevails; to which a fpirit is here 
and there given by a light blufh of vermilion ; 
and by a ftrong touch of red, if a fin happen 
to appear. Thefe pleafing colours are affifted 
by the bright filvery lights, which play over 
the whole; foi; nothing reflecfts light more 
beautifully than the fcales of fifh. 

Char are caught only in the winter-feafbn, 
when twenty dozen in a day, are fometimes 
taken by a fingle boat. In fummer they re- 
tire to the rocky caves below, fome of which 
are faid to be unfathomable : nor do they breed 

in 
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in any lake, in which fuch deep' receiTes are 
not found. 

The char-fifhing is a very profitable branch 
of trade to the proprietors of the lake. The 
whole area of it is divided into five diftrid:s. 
An invifible line crofles the furface from crag 
to crag — z limit, which the fifherman qor- 
re(9:ly knows. But tho the fpace of each 
fiftiery is nearly equal, yet the produce is 
otherwife ; the fifh running in fhoals fometimes 
in one part of the lake, and fometimes in 

another, When the farmer rents land, he 

can judge of his bargain by the furface. 
When he rents water, he muft take his chance. 



But fifli are not the only inhabitants of this 
lake. Innumerable flights of water-fowl fre* 
quent it's extenfive plain. The naturalift may 
declare their names, and clafies : the painter 
has only to remark the variety of forms, in 
which they appear — fometimes fitting in black 
groups upon the water, rifing and finking 
with the waves : at other times in the air, 
circling the lake in figured files ; or with he- 
fitating wing feizing fome ftation on it's banks, 
or furface. — With regard to thefe minute ap- 
pendages 
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pondages of londicape, let me otAy ftig|eft, 
that birds fhould never be introduced upcfti 
«hc wing, near the eye. Quidc motion, of 
any kind, reprtfentedy is an abftQ-dity : and the 
longer you look, the more abfiird it becomes. 
But at a little difiance the motion of a bird 
appears fo flow, that the eye will endure a 
degree of improbability in the reprefentation 
of it. 



I have only to add, that this magnificent 
piece of water fuflers little change, in appear-^ 
nncey from feafotts; but preferves die dignity 
of it's character under all circumftances ; fel- 
dom deprefled, and as feldom raifed above it's 
Drcfinary levels— —Even in the moft violent 
rains, when the country is drenched in water, 
when every rill is fwelfed into a river; and 
the mountains pour dovm fioods through new 
channels; the kke maintains the fame equal 
temper; and tho it may fpread a few yards 
over it's loweft /bores (which is the utmoft 
it does) yet it's increafe is feldom the objed: 
of obfervation : nor does the feverity of the 
greateft drought make any confiderable altera- 
tion in it's bounds. Once, (it is recorded,) 

it 



it rofe feven feet in perpendicular height. • It's 
boundaries would then certainly appear in- 
larged ; but this was a very uncommon cafe. 

But if it be not raifed by rains, it is often 
greatly agitated by winds. Of all the lakes 
of this country, none lies io expofed, through 
the whole length of it, to fudden fqualls, as 
this : nor does any piece of frefh water in the 
whole ifland perhaps emulate the grandeur of 
a difturbed ocean fo .much. It is of courfe 
navigated with great caution, whenever there 
is a tendency to ftormy weather. Many acci- 
dents have fhewn the neceffity of this caution : 
but one made fuch an impreffion on the country, 
as a century cannot efface. Several people in 
the neighbourhood of Bownefs, having been 
attending a fair at Hawkfhed, a town on the 
other fide of the lake, had embarked, in the 
evening, on their return home. But before 
this little voyage could be performed, fo vio- 
lent a ftorm arofe, that their boats foundered ; 
and no fewer than forty-feven perfons periihed*. 



• This accoant is taken from Dr. Bourn's hift. of Wcft- 
inoreland. It is probable thefe people might all have perifhed 
together in the ferry-boat. 

SECT.. 
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SECT. XII. 



FROM Amblefide we propofed to fet out 
for Kefwick; being obliged, for want 
of time, to leave one fcene behind us, which 
we wiflied much to vifit — that of Furnefs- 
abbey. But the lofs was in a great meafure 
made up, and oiir curiofity fatisfied, by the 
accounts and drawings of Mr. John Smith*, 
an ingenious young painter, who had been 
iftudying the ruins on the Ipot. 



Furnefs-abbey lies about twenty miles from 
Amblefide, beyond thofe mountains, which 
range on the weftern fide of Windermere. It 
is fituated in a beautiful valley, in the midft 



♦ This artift has had a principal hand in etching the 
drawings which accompaay thcfe obfervations. 

of 
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of a wide, open, cultivated couixtiy, which 
rifes every where in large fwells; but is no 
where diverfified by any objedts of pifturefque 
beauty. In fb inanimate a fcene we are fur- 
prized to finri" a vallejr of fb different a ftruc- 
ture ; adorned with rock, and wood ; through 
which winds a rapid ftream. 

At the entrance of this fcene ftands the 
village of Dalton;. fron> whence the valky, 
winding about four miles in one large, fwee'p- 
ing^^ narrow curve, opens on a rich view of 
Cartmd-bay. 

About a mile within the valley, in the 
wideft part, ftonda the abbey. It feems to have 
been conftnufted in a gpod %le of Gothic 
ardbitedlure; and has fuifered, from the hand 
of time, only fuch depredations', as pifturefque 
beauty, requires. The intire plan of the abhqr- 
church, and a large fragment of it, ftill re- 
main. The tower in the centre, which feems 
never to have been lofty, is perforated with 
large arches. At the end of the weftern aile 
Hand the ruins of a low,^ fimple tower, where 
the bells of the abbey are fuppofed to have 
hung : and from the fouth aile projedls a 
building, which is called the chapter-houfe. 
The cloyfters are continued in the lame di- 
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reftion ; one. wall of which, and all Ae in- 
ternal ftru<9rure are gone. At the end of the 
cloyiter^ arifes a very rich and pidurefque 
^agmeat^ which is called th^fcbool. 

Rottod. the whole mm an irregular wail, 
which croffiftg the valli^ in two pkces, and- 
mounting it'a fides, makes a circuit of about 
two miles. In many part? it is hid with 
trees, or fhrubs : in fome parts, where it is 
difcovered, it is beautiful; and in very few, 
di%ufting. 

In this: wait are two gates, one to the 
north, and the other to th^ weft ; which fecm 
to have been the only outlets of the pJace. 
That to the north has be^n the great entrance : 
the other ha3 more the appearance of a poftern 
with a porter's Ipdge. 

The proprietor of thia noble fcene is lord 
George Cavendiih>. who is a faithful guardian 
of it, and, I am informed, takes care to pre- 
vent any further depredations. 



From Amblefide we fet out for Kefwick, 
which is about eighteen miles farther north. 

We were now about, to enter the middle, 
and moft formidable part, of that vaft chain 

of 
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of mountains, which I have before men- 
tioned, as the barrier between Cumberland, 
and Weftmoreland ; and which promifed, 
from a diftant view, to prefent us with a great 
variety of very grand fcenery. Our morning's 
voyage on the fmooth expanfe of the lake 
aided our prefent expedition with all the 
powers of contraft. 



But before we enter thefe majeftic fcenes, 
it may be neceffary to premife a diftindion 
between a fcene of mountains^ and a mountain 
fcene. 

Mountainous countries moft commonly pre- 
fent only the former. The obje<fts are grand ; 
but they are huddled together, confufed, with-' 
out connection ; and the painter confiders them 
only as Jiudies ; and forms them into pidures 
by imaginary combinations. 

We fometimes however fee a mountainous 
country, in which nature itfelf hath made 
thefe beautiful combinations — where one part 
relates to another, and the efFedt of a whole is 
produced. This is what I call a mountain 
fcene. 

Of 
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Of this latter kind is almoft the whole 
road between Amblefide, and Kefwick. The 
mountains are naturally combined into fccnes ; 
which if not, in all parts, purely pidhirefque; 
are, in all parts, marked with the great lines 
of compofition; tho often on too wide a 
fcale for imitation. 



The firft objed of our attention, on leaving 
Amblefide, wHs Rydal-hall, the feat of Sir 
Michael le Fleming. It Hands on a rifing 
lawn. On the north and eaft it is fheltered 
by lofty mountains. In front, towards the 
Ibuth, it commands a noble diftance, confift- 
ing of the extenfive vale of Windermere, bound- 
ed by the lake. The mountain, on the north, 
called Rydal-cragg, rifing clofe behind the 
houfe, is high and rocky. That on the eaft, 
is of inferior fize, but is covered with wood. 
Between thde mountains ruiis a narrow, wood- 
"Cd valley ; through which a confiderable ftream, 
falling down a quick defcent, along a rocky 
channel, forms a fucceflion of cafcades. 

One of thefe, tho but a miniature, is fo 
l)eautiful both in itfelf, and in it's accompani- 
ments, as to dcferve particular notice.— It is 
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fcen from a fummer-houfe ; before which it's 
rocky cheeks circling on eac;h fide form a 
little area ; appearing through the window 
like a pidure in a frame. The water falls 
t^^ithin a few yards of the eye, which being 
rather above it's level, has a long perfpeddve 
view of the ftream, as it hurries from the' 
higher grounds; tumbling, in various, little 
breaks, through it's rocky channel, darkened 
with thicket, tUl it arriverat the edge of the 
precipice, before the window; from whence 
it rufhes into the bafbn, which is formed by 
nature in the native rock. The dark colour 
of the ftone, taking ftill a deeper tinge from 
the wood, which hangs over it, fets off to 
wonderful advantage the iparkling luftre of the 
flxeam ; and produces an unconunon eifed: 
of light. It is this eiFed: indeed, fromt which 
the chief beauty of the fciene arifes. In every 
reprefentation, truly pidturefque, the fhade 
fhould greatly overbalance the light. The 
face of nature, under the glow of noon, has 
rarely this beautiful appearance. The artift 
therefore generally courts her charms in a 
morning, or an evening hour, when the fha- 
dows are deep, and extended; and when the 
Hoping fun-beam aiFords rather a catching, 

than 
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than a glaring light. In this little exhibitiofl 
ivc had an admirable idea of the magical 
cfFedl of light pidlurefquely diftributed. 



On leaving Rydal, we entei-ed a vaft chafni 
between two mountains, which may properly 
be called a portal to the icenes we approached. 

On paffing it, we were prefented with a 
grand fcene of mouritains ; adorned by a lake, 
called Rydal-water, on the left; not indeed 
adequate to the greatnefs of the fufrounding 
objedts $ but of fuch beauty, as immediately 
to fix the eydi In the midft of it is a rocky 
ifland, covered with wood. The little river 
Rotha, winding round a promontory, entefs ic 
on the north • 



Leaving thefe icenes, we afcended a very 
iieep hill; from the funamit of which was 
difplayed a profpedt of defolation in a very 
Signified form. It was an atnphitheatre of 
craggy mcJuntains, which appeared to fweep 
round a circumference of at leaft thirty mileS ; 
tho in fadt, perhaps it did not include half 
that fpace. But great objeds naturally form a 
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wide fcalc of menfiiration. — The foul involun- 
tarily fhuddered at the firft afpedl of fuch a 
fcene. — At the diftant part of it lay Grafiner- 
lake; which being fo far removed from the 
eye, feemed only a bright fpot at the bottom 
of the mountains. 

To this lake the road diredtly led. A nearer 
approach prefented us with fome beautiful 
views on it's banks; tho, on the whole, it's 
principal merit confifted in refrefhing the eye 
with a fmooth expanfe of water, in the midfl: 
of fuch a variety of rough mountain-fcenery. 
As we ikirted it's limits, it feemed larger, 
than that of Rydal; and tho it appeared like 
a ipot at a diftance, became now the principal 
feature of this vaft vale. 



From hence the road led us into another 
amphitheatre, wild, and immenfe like the 
former; but varied greatly in the fhapes of 
the mountains ; which were here more broken 
and irregular; (hooting, in many places, into 
craggy fummits, and broken points. 

And yet even thefe wild fcenes, covered, 
as they are, with craggs, and fcarce . furnifhing 
the leaft tint of vegetation, are fubjed to rights, 

for 
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for which none but the hard inhabitant would 
think it worth his while to contend. You 
fee every where their bare, and barren fides 
marked with partition-walls ftones with- 
out morter, laid upon each other, croffing 
at right angles; and running down fteeps, 
and along precipices, where the eye can fcarce 
conceive they could have any foundation. All 
thefe partitions of defolation^ as they may be 
called^! have their inhabitants; each maintain- 
ing z few ftunted iheep, which picking the 
meagre tufts of grafs, which grow under the 
flieltered fides of craggs, and fl:ones, earn^ 
like their owners, a hard fubfiftence. 

At the conclufion of this immenfe amphi- 
theatre, into which we laft entered^ we found 
an exit, equal to the fcene — ^another grand 
mountain-gap, or portal, through which the 
road carried us up another fteep mountain 
At the top we paufed, and looking back on 
the fcenes we had left, were prefented with a 
view, which wholly filled the imagination. 

It was a retrofpeSi of the amphitheatre we 
had pafled; but in a ftyle ftill grander, than 
the profpeft of / it. It was more ftrongly 
marked with the great out-lines, of compofi- 
ti<?n i and was, of courfe, more a whole. 
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A wide vale, thrown by peripedive into 
0. circular form, lay before the eye. Here alfo 
the diftant part feemed occupied by the lake 
of Graiiner; but a greyifh mift left the idea 
ambiguous. Beyond the lake arofe various 
mountains, which bounded it : and ftill beyond 
thefe, appeared the blue heads of other moun^ 
tains. Thofe, which formed the fide-fcreens 
of the vale, advancing forward from the diftant 
mountains beyond the lake, approached the 
eye in a grand fweep, by the eafy gradations 
of perfpedtive. The promontories, and re- 
cefles, of the more removed parts were mark- 
ed by a faint fhadow ; till by degrees both the 
fide-fcreens, growing boldly on the eye, were 
loft behind the two cheeks of the craggy por- 
tal, which, with the road between them, 
formed a fore-rground ecjual to the fcene. The 
whole view is entirely of the horrid kind. 
Not a tree appeared to add thp leaft chearful- 
nefs to it. 

With regard to the adorning of fuch a fcene 
with figures, nothing could fuit it better than 
a group of banditti. Of all the fcenes I ever 
few, this was the moft adapted to the per- 
petration of fome dreadful deed. The imagi-- 
nation can hardly avoid conceiving a band of 
robbers lurking under the fheltcr of ibme pro- 
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jedHng rock; and expefting the traveller, as 
he approaches along the valley below. 

Nothing however of this kind was ever 
heard of in the country. The depredations of 
foxes, arc the Only depredations, to which 
the cottages in thefe vallies are expofed. Our 
poftilion pointed to a rugged part on the fum- 
mit of a rocky mountain on the left, which, 
he told us, was the great harbour of thefe 
animals. Here they bredj from hence they 
infefted the country; and to this inacceflible 
aiylum they retreated in the hour of alarm. 



After we left the two amphitheatres, juft 
defcribed, we met with nothing very intereft- 
ing, till we came to the celebrated pafs, 
known by the name of DunmaiURaife^ which 
divides the counties of Cumberland, and Weft-, 
moreland. 

The hiftory of this rude monument, which 
confifts of a monftrous pile of ftones, heaped 
on each fide of an earthen mound, is little 
known. It was probably intended to mark 
a divifion, not between thofe two northern 
counties; but rather between the two king- 
doms of England, and Scotland, in elder 
times, when the Scottifh border extended 
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beyond it's prefent bounds. And indeed thi^ 
chain of mountains feems to be a much more na- 
tural divifion of the two kingdoms, in this part, 
than a little river in a champaign country, like 
the Efk, which now divides them. It is laid, 
this divifion was made by a Saxon prince, on 
the death of Dunmail the laft king of Cum- 
berland, who was here ilaiain battle. But 

for whatever purpofe this rude pile was febri-» 
cated, it hath yet fuiFered little change in it's 
dimeniions ; and is one of thofe monuments 
of antiquity, which may be chara£terized ty 
the fcriptural phrafe of remaining to this very 
day. 



The entrance * into Cumberland prefenta 
us with a fcene very ftrongly marked with 
the fublime; grander, tho lefs pidhircfque, 
than the amphitheatre we had pafled.. It is 
a vifta of mountains purfuing each other, if 
I may fo phrafe it, through an eafy dcfcent 



* There are three pafTages, over this chain of mountain s» 
into Cnmberland. This by Jmblefidt, is the wildeft, and 
moft pidurefque. A fecond by Brcugb over Staxnmore, is- 
dreary, tather than wild : and a t)\ird by Sbap, is botli* 
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of not lefs than fix, or feven miles ; and clofcd 
at the diftant end by Wyburn-lake, a confi- 
derable piece of water. 

This fcene is great in all it's parts; and 
in it's general compofition. The mountains, 
of which the fide-fcreens of this vifta are 
forjned, fall generally in eafy lines, and range 
at the diftance of. a mile and a half, or two 
miles, from each other. But it is difficult to 
afcertain a diftance of this kind: for as the 
mountain rifes gradually from it's bale, we 
cannot eafily fix where it begins. It is enough 
to obferve, that through the whole immenfity 
of the view before us there appeared no dif- 
proportion. 

Among the mountains, which compofc this 
magnificent fcene, there is one on the right, 
of fuperior grandeur ; ftretching, near a league 
and a half, in one vaft concave rid^e. This 
mountain is known by the name of Hehellini 
with which three mountains only, through 
this vaft region, difpute the point of al;titude — 
Crofs-fell — Grafmer — ^and Skiddaw. The in- 
hahitaats of it's invirons give it univerlally for 
Helvellin : but, I believe, it is no where elfe 
treated with fiich refped:. 

Befides 
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Befides the general grandeur of this view, 
there is a wonderful variety in the fhapes of 
the ieveral mountains, which compofe it. Na- 
ture's villas are never formed by rule, and 
compafs. Whenever {he deviates towards a re- 
gular /hape, fhe does it with that negligent 
air of greatnefs, which marks fublimity of 
genius. No attention to trifles charaderizes 
her fcenes. Her very regularities difcover 
thofe flrong touches of-contrafl, that range 
of imagination, which deflroys every idea of 
famenefs. 

Of all the rude fcenery we had yet vifited, 
none equalled this in defolation. The whole 
is one immenfity of barrennefs. The moun- 
tains are univerfally overfpread with craggs, 
and ftones, which are fometimes fcattered 
carclefsly over their furfaceS; and fometimes 
appear fhivering in cafcades of crumbling frag- 
ments down their fides. Helvellin, through 
all it's fpace, is one intire pavement. Nor 
is the view disfigured by the abundance of 
this more ordinary fpecies of rock*. In it's 
vaflnefs the parts coalefce; and become a 



• See page io8. 
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whole. — The fradtured rock, fo beautiful in 
itfelf, is calculated rather for fmaller pictures. 
Here it would be loft. 

Thefc vaft regions, whofe parts are thus 
abforbed in the immenfity of a whole, have 
the ftrongeft efFed on the imagination. They 
diftcnd the mind, and fix it in a kind of 
ftupor : 



-thcfe lonely regions^ wKere retired 



From little fcenes of art, great Nature dwells 
In awful folitude- » ■ ■ ■■ 



We now approached the lake of Wyburn, 
or Thirlmer, ^s it is fometimes called; an 
objcft every way fuited to the ideas of defola- 
tion, which furround it. No tufted verdure 
graces it's banks, nor hanging woods throw 
rich rcfledlions on it's flirface : but every form, 
which it fuggefts, is favage, and defolate. It 
is about two miles in length, and half as much 
in breadth, furrounded by barren mountains^ 
and precipices, fhelving into it in all direc- 
tions : 



-A joylefs coaft 



Around a ilormy lake 

And 
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And to impi^ ftOl more tbe charaderiftic 
idea of the plaee^ the road hanging ov&r it, 
ran along the edge of a precipice. — One pecu-* 
liar feature alio belongs to it. About the 
middle of the lake, the (bores, on each fide, 
nearly uniting, are joined by an Alpine bridge. 
I did not obferve any pii^refcjue beauty ari- 
fing from this circumflance : but rather a 
formality; at leaft from the ftand, where I 
viewed it. A communication however of this 
kind rather increases the romantic idea. 



B^ond Wybum-kke we deviated into a mere 
fane of mountaim. Nature feenied to have 
aimed at fbme mode of compofition, whidi 
ihc had left unfinished; but it was diffieult 
to conceive, what (pecies of landfcape fhe 
meant ; a "valley , or a "WQody recefs ; a barren 
feme, or a cultivated tme. There was a mix- 
ture of all. 

, This mifcellaneous paflage however did not 
continue long. It appeared only a fhort inter- 
ruption of the grand vifta, from which we 
had deviated at the lake of Wyburn ; and into 
which we now returned. Nature however 
fccmed to have fpent her force in her firft 

effort ; 
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effort; which was greatly fuperior to the 
fecond. 



The thickets among thefe mountains, and 
indeed many other parts of the country, are 
frequented by the wild-cat; which Mr. Pen- 
nant calls the Britilh tyger; and fays, it is 
the fierceft", and moil deftrudtive beaft we have. 
He fpeaks of it as being three or four times 
as large as the common cat. We faw one 
dead, which had been hunted on the day we 
faw it; and it feemed very little inferior, if 
at all, to the fize he mentions. 



By this time we approached Kefwick ; and 
from the defcent of Caftle-hill, at about two 
miles diftance, had an exfenfive view of the 
whole country around that celebrated fcenc 
of romantic beauty. 

Before us lay a plain many leagues in circum- 
ference, divided into two large portions ; each 
of which is floated by a lake. Derwent^watet* 
overlpreads the nearer; and Bajfenthwait^ the 
*nore diftant. Surrounding the whole, rife$ 
a vaft, circular chain of mountains ; and tow- 
ering 
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cring over them all, on the eaftern fide of 
the iflhmus, flands the mountain of Skiddaw« 
We had heard too much of this mountain, to 
meet it properly : it has none of thofe bold 
projeftions, and fhaggy majefty about it, 
which we expeded to have feen in this king 
of mountains. It is a tame, inanimate obje6l; 
except at fuch a diflance, as fmooths the 
imbofled work of all thefe rich fabrics ; and 
where it's double top makes it a diftinguiflied 

objedl to maf k, and charadlerize a fcene. 

But if the mountain difappointed us; the 
fcene, over which it prefided, went beyond 
our imagination. 

This rich, extenfive view was aided, when 
we faw it, by all the powers (or, more pro- 
perly, the refplendency) of light and ihade. 
The morning had been fine : but in the after- 
noon the clouds began to gather, threatening 
rain* A heavy flcy overipread the higher, 
and middle regions of the air with all the fb- 
lenmity of gloom ; dropping it's dark mantle 
to the fkirts of the horizon, Juft as we 
arrived at the brow of the hill, with the 
fcenery of the two lakes, and their accompani- 
ments before us, the fetting fun burft forth 
in a glow of fplendor. 

If 
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If a common fun-fet often gives a beautiful 
appearance even to an ordinary landfcape ; what 
mull have been the efFed of an uncommon one, 
on fucb a landfcape as this — a fun-fet not 
hierely z food of fplendor^ but contrafted by 
the fiiUeft depth of ihade? Here we had 
the beauties of the little fummer-houfe fcene, 
on the moft extenfive fcale- The eiFedt was 
aftonifliing. The whole was a fcene of .glory — 
but a fcene of glofy painted by the hand of 
nature. Tho every part glowed with tran- 
fcendent luftre; the whole was in niceft har- 
mony. But it was a tranfitory vifion. While 
we gazed; it faded: and in a few moments 
nothing was left, but the great outlines — the 
grand compofition of the fcene. We fhould 
have ftood over it even thus, in rapture; if 
we had not juft i^n what a fplendid addition 
it was capable of receiving. 

We have a grand pidlure from the pencil 
of a great matter, of the clofe of fuch an even* 
ing. 

As when from mountain tops the dafky clouds 
Afcending, while the north-wind fleeps, o'erfpread 
Heaven's chearful face ; the louring element 
Scowls, o*er the darken'd landfcape^ fnow or (hower ; 
If chance the radiant fun, with farewel fweet. 
Extend his evening ^eam, the fields revive. 

The 
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The birds their notes renew, and bleating herda 
Atteft their joy, that hill and valley ring. 

But Milton's ideas, I think, in general, 
are rather mufical, than pidhirefque. We 
have the fame pi(5hire by an inferior mafter; 
tho a better colourift. 

Thas all day long the full diftended clouds 
Indulge their genial (lores—— . 
Till in the weftem iky, the downward fun 
Looks out effulgent from amid the fluih 
Of broken clouds, gay Shifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance inilantaneons ftrikes 
The iliumin'd mountain ; through the forell ftreams; 
Glows on the lake ; and in a yellow mifl. 
Spreads o'er the bright^ interminable plain. 
• 

Here we have all the refplendency of light ; 
but not a fufficient balance of fhade. Milton 
gives the balance in the other fcale. If 
Thomfon had introduced, like Milton, tbe 
louring element /cowling over his darkened 
landscape ^ his reiplendent tints would have had 
their full force ; and the tStSi had been com-- 
plete. 



Kefwicfc is the firft town we iheet with^ 
on our entrance into Cumberland ; and tho a 
place of no confcquencc, is however much 

fuperior 
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fuperior to Amblefide. Between the two places 
there is a great refemblance. Kefwick ftands 
at the north-point of Derwent- water ; which 
is the very point, that Amblefide occupies on 
Windermere. But the fituation of Amblefide 
is more romantic, as it ftands more in the 
middle of that chain of mountains, which 
feparates the two counties. At Kefwick the 
roughnefifes of the country are wearing off: 
for in a few miles beyond it, this great barrier 
ends. 

Here we refolved to fix our head-quarters 
for a few days ; and from thence to vifit fuch 
of the neighbouring lakes, and mountains, 
as had been moft recommended to bur notice. 
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)]Sr the 9tk of jiihe we fet out ,pri hrfe-^ 
back (which J mention^ as it is the only 
conVeyanpe the road will admit) qa an expe- 
dition into Borrodalej a wild tountiy ibuth- 
weft of Kefwick* Our road led along the 
l^ke o£ Derwenf, which was the firft objed: 
we iiirveyed* ' 



feut Defofe We fexamined! the particulars of 
tihis grand fcene, we' took a* general view of 
the whole, from it's northern ihorej which 
Is ihp , only part uixblockaded by mountains. 
This^its the ifthmian part, which joins the 
V&lTey of Derwent- water with that of Bafl^n-- 
thwait. It was eafy from the higher grounds 
of this ifthmus to obtain the ftation we defired. 

'...)• N 1% The 
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The lake of Derwent^ or Kefwick4akej as 
it is generally called, is contained within a 
circumfer^Kc of about ten miles; prefenting 
itfelf in a circular form, tho in fadl it is rather 
oblong. It's area is interfperfed with four or 
five iflands : three of which only are of con- 
lequence. Lord's ijlandy Vicar's ijland^ and St. 
Herbert's ijland: but none of them is com- 
parable to the ifland on Windermere, in point 
cither of fize, or beauty. 



If a painter were defiroiis of ftudying the 
whole circumference of the lake frorii one 
ftation, St. Herbert's iQand is the fpot he fliould 
choofe; from whence, as from a centre, he 
might fee it in rotation. I have^feen a fet of 
drawings taken from this. ftkridV which were 
hung round a circular room,' arid iritendj^d to 
give a general idea of tHe bounckries/'of ^the 
lake. JBut as np reprefentatioh could * Se' ^Ivea 
of the lafcp itfelf; the.'|dea' was loft,' 'ahd*the 
drawings made, but an awkward ajpp<^rance; 

' Lord's 
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Lord's ifland had it's name from being the 
place, where once flood a pleafure-houfe, be- 
longing to the unfortunate family of Derwent- 
water, which took. it!s title from this lake» 
The ancient manor-houfe flood on Caflle-hill 
above Kefwick; where the antiquarian . traces 
alfo the vefliges of a Roman fort. But an 
hcirefs of Derwent-water marrying into the 
family of the RatclifFs; the family-feat was 
removed from Kefwick to Dilflon in Nor- 
thumberlandf 



As the boundaries of this lake are more 
mountainous than thofe of Windermere ; they, 
of courfe, afford more romantic fcenery. But 
tho the whole fhore, except the fpot where 
we flood, is incircled with mountains; they 
rarely fall abruptly into the water; which is 
girt almofl round by a margin of meadow— on 
the weflern fhores efpecially. On the eaflern„ 
the mountains approach nearer the water ; and 
in fome parts fall perpendicularly into it. But 
as we flood viewing the lake from it's northern 
ihores, all thefe marginal parts were lofl ; and 

N 3 the 
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the mountains (tho in fa<9: they defcribe 21 
f ircle of. twenty mUes, which is double tho 
circupifereiice of the lake) appeared univer- 
lally to fife from the Water's edge. 

Along Wb, wefteri^ flipres on Ae right, they 
tife finopth and uniform j ?ind are therefore 
rather lumpifli. The more removed part of 
this tnountain-Bne is elegant: but^ in fomc 
parts, it is dHagreeably broken. 

On the eaftern fide, the mountains are both 
grander, and more pidhifefque, The line is 
pleafing^ and is filled with that variety of 
objeds, broken-ground, — ^rocks^-^and wood, 
which being well combined, take from the 
heavinefs of a mountain ^ and give it an airy 
lightnefs, 

The^(?;//-fcreen, (if we may fo call a por- 
tion of a circular form,) is more formidable, 
than dther of the fides. But it's line is lefs 
elega:nf, than that of the eaftern-fcreen. The 
fail of Lodpar, which adorns that part of the 
lake, U an pbjedl of no confequence at (he 
ffiftance we now ftPod. But in our intended 
fide we |>ropofe4 to take a nearer view of it. 



Of 
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Of all the lakes in thefe romantic regions^ 
the lake we are now examining, feems to be 
moft generally admired. It was once admira- 
bly charafterized by an ingenious perfon,* 
who, on his firft feeing it, cryed out. Here 
is beauty indeed — Beauty lying in the lap of 
Horrour! We do not often find a happier 
illuftration. Nothing conveys an idea of beauty 
more ftrongly, than the lake j nor of horrour^ 
than the mountains; and the former lying in 
the lap of the latter, expreffes in a ftrong man- 
ner the mode of their combination. The late 
Dr. Brown, who was a man of tafte, and had 
i&tn twQTY part of this country, fingled out 
the fcenery of this lake for it's peculiar beautyf'. 
And unqueftionably it is, in many places, 
very fweetly romantic; particularly along it's 
eaftern, and ibuthern fhores: but to give it 
pre-^eminence may be paying it perhaps as much 
too high a compliment; as it would be too 



• The late Mr. Avifon, organift 0/ St. Nicolas at New- 
Caftle upon Tyne, 

f In a letter to Lord Lyttelton, quoted above. 
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rigorous to make any but a few comparative 
objeaions, 

la the firft place, it's form, which in ap-- 
pearance is circular, is lefs interefting, I think., 
than the winding fweep pf Windermere, and 
fome other lakes ; which lofing themfelves in 
vaft reaches, behind fome cape or promontory, 
add to ^eir other beauties the varieties of 
diftance, and perfpeftive. Spme people obje<St 
to this, as touching rather oji the charafter 
of the river, But does that injure it's beauty ? 
And yet I believe there are very few rivers, 
which form fuch reaches, as the l^e of Win-* 
dermere. 

To the formality of it's fhores may be added 
the formality of it's iflands. They are round, 
regular, and fimilar fppts, as they appear from 
moft points of view j formal in their lituation, 
as well as in their fhape ^ and of little advan- 
tage to the fcene. The iflands pf Windermere 
are in themfelves better fhaped ; more varied ; 
and uniting together, add a beauty, and con- 
traft to the whole. 

But among the greateft objedlions to this 
lake is the abrupt, and broken line in fevcral 
of the mountains, which compofe it's fcrecns, 
(clpecially on the weftern, and on part of 

ther 
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the fouthem fhore) which is more remarkable, 
[ than on any of the other lakes. We have 

little of the eafy fweep of a mountain-line : 
at kaft the eye is hurt with too many tops 
of mountains, which injure the ideas of lim- 
plicity, and grandeur. Great care therefore 
fhould be taken in felefting views of this lake. 
If there is a littlenefs even amidft the grand 
ideas of the original, what can we expedt from 
reprefentations on paper, or canvas ? I have 
fcen fome views of this lake, injudicioufly 
iphofen, or takeh on too extenfive a fcale, in 
which the mountains appear like hay-cocks^ — 
I would be underftood however to fpeak chiefly 
of the appearance, which the lines of thefc 
mountains occaJionaUy make. When we change 
our point of view, the mountain-line changes 
alfo, and may be beautiful in pfie pointy tljo 
it is diipleafing in another. 



Having thus taken a view of the whole lake 
together from it's northern point, we pro- 
ceeded on our rout to Borrodale, fkirting the 
caftern coaft along the edge of the water. 
The grand fide-fcreen, on the left, hung over 
qs; and we found it as beautifully romantic, 

and 
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and pleafing to the imatgination, when it's 
rocks^ precipices, and woods became a fore- 
ground ; as it appeared from the northern 
point of the lake, when we examined it in a 
more removed point of view. 

Nor do thefe rocky fhores reconamend 
ihemfelves to us only as fore-grounds. We 
found them every vv^here the happieft itatlons 
for obtaining the moft pifturefque views of 
Ae lakel The inexperienced conductor, 
fliewing you the lake, carries you to ibme 
garifh f^and, where the eye may range far and 
wide. And fuch a view indeed is wdl cal- 
culated, as we have juft feen, to obtain a 
general idea of the wholei. But he, who i& 
in queft of the pidurefquc fcenes of the lakcj^ 
muft travel along the rough fide-fcreens that 
adorn it ; and catch it's beauties, as they 
arife in fmallcr portions— it's little bays, and 
winding Ihores — rit's deep receffes, and hang-^ 
ing promontories — -it's garnifhed rock, and dif- 
tant mountain. Thefe are, in general^ the 
pidure'fque fcenes, which it affords. 

Part of this mountain is known by the name 
of Lady's-rake, from a tradition, that a young 
lady of the Derwentwater family, in the time 
of fome public didurbance, efcaped a purfuit 

by 
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by climbing a precipice, which had been 

thought ina:cceffible. A romantic plac6 fel- 

dora wants a romantic ftory to adorn it. 



' Detached from this continent of. precipice,' 
if I may fo fpeak, ftands a rocky hill, known 
hy the name of Caftelkt. Under the beetling 
brow of this natural ruin we paiTed ; and as we 
viewed it upwards from it^s bafe, it feemed a 
fabric df fuch grandeur, that alone it was fuffi-j 
f^txA to give dignity to any fcene. We were 
defired to take particular notice of it for a 
Ttki6% which fhall afterwards be mentioned. 



As we proceeded in our rout along the 
lake, the road grew Wilder^ and more roman^ 
tic. There is not an ide^ more tremendous, 
than that of riding along the edge of a preci- 
pice, unguarded by any parapet, under im- 
pendihg rocks, which threaten above; while 
the furges of a flood> or the whirlpools of a 
rapid river, terrify below. 

Many fuch roads there are in various parts 
of the world 5 particularly among the moun- 
tains of Norway and Sweden ; where they arc 

carried 
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carried along precipices of liich frightful height, 
that the trees at the bottom afTume the azure 
tint of difknce; and the catarads which roar 
among them, cannot even be heard, unlefs 
the air be perfedly flill. Thcfe tremendous 
roads are often not only without rail, or 
parapet of any kind; but fo narrow, that 
travellers in oppofite -diredions cannot pafs, 
unlefs one of them draw himfelf up clofe to 
the rock. In fome places, where the precipice 
does not afford footing even for this narrow 
ihelf; or, where it may have foundered, a, 
cleft pine is thrown acrofs the chafm. The. 
appalled traveller arriving at the fpot; furveys 
it with difinay,— Return, he dare not — for 
he knows what a variety of terrors he has 
already paffed. — ^Yet if his foot flip, or the 
plank, on which he refls, give way; he will 
find his death, and his grave together; aijcl 
never more be heard of. 

But here we had not even the miniature of 
thefe dreadful ideas, at leail on the fide of the 
lake: for in the fleepefl part, we were fcarce 
raifed thirty or forty feet above the water. 
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As we ' edged the precipices, we every 
where faw* fragments of rock, and large ftones 
featured about, which being loofened by frofts 
and rains, hid fallen from the cliffs above; 
and ihew ' the traveller what dangers he has 
efcaped. * , . . ; 

Once we found- ourfelves in hands more 
capricious than the elements. We rode ilong 
the edge of a precipice, under a fteep woody 
roek ; when fome large ftones came rolling 
from the top, and ruftiing through the thickets 
above us, bounded acrofs the road, and plunged 
into the lake. At that inftant we had made a 
paufe to ' obferve fome part of the fcenery y 
and by half a dozen yards efcaped mifchief. 
The wind was loud, and ,we conceived the 
ftoneis had been diflodged^by it's violence: 
but on riding a little further, we difcovered 
the real caufe. High above our heads, at the 
fommit of the cliff, l^t a gr&Up of mountain- 
eer children, amufin^ theiAfiSltei With pufhing 
■ftones from dia top; and' A^atching, as they 
? plunged int6 the lakel-^Of us they: kftew 
nothing, who were fcreenfed from them by 
-intervening thickets. 

As 
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As we approached the h?ajd of t|ie kkd, 
we were defired tp fiw-n round, a^id t^kc a 
view of CaftcUet, that rocky hiU, whkh h^' 
^p^ared fo enonvm^p aa we ftpod. under it. 
It had 90W ihrunk into, nothing in the mid^ 
of that fcene of greatnefs, which furroUnded 
4t;^ I p^ation this circumAanoe^. as in thefe 
ifri}d countries^ con^^parifon is- th? only ik^ 
Uikd }n the Hitenili^tiph of m^ufjt^ains* At 
leaft it was the only fcafe^; to :wjii?h we wew 
^Y^r referred, fei. <:ountfie9 graced ]>y ajfiiyfjRf 
mountain, thp inhabitants jo^ay Ijp vpry accurate 
in their inv^A^atiph of. it> height* Tljc 
altitude and circwitfer^nce of ^^Wrekin, I 
liave nodoubt, is^cctarately kno^sfn in ShriP|>fhir^ 5 
bift ift a 6QU8^;Me tbife o^^hefs ;^ha»b Js 
lil}J};S^ tp ¥Mii\ :e3©^ef3\^0Bi^ : 

, - ' ! . /. ' . * ■ ! . . .'j " T / t ' i "."1 
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th? lake; aiwj fpvM now diftiBgJHfli lJ<«» 6^1 
fottn4 <)f ^0 fi^ll # Lodftwrt Whkh WjiR- 
ifjfe r^ftphed o^.-eaiis, as ^ wind i*rffeed. 
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This water-fall is a noble objefl:, both in 
itfelf,. and as an ornanaent of the lake. It 
appears more as an objefl: 4:$/^e£feJ with the 
lake, as we approach by water^ By Un4f we 
fpQ it over .a prwaQntory of low grpuod> which, 
in fooie ^^ree, hides it's grandwir. At the 
diftance of a mile, it begms to s^pcar with 
dignity* 

But of whatever advantage the fall of Lodfiar" 
may be aa a piece oi diftunt Sc^n&rj^ it's eSkf^, 
is very noble, when examined on the fpot. As 
a fingle objeft, it wants no accompanimenfe 
of ofHkipj which would rather injure, than 
affift it. They would difturb it's fimplicity, 
^id repofe. The gr^tncis of it's parts affords 
fcenery enough. Some inflruments pieaib lA^ 
concert : others you wifh to hear alone^ 

The ilream falls through a chaim betweeti 
two q;>wering perpendicular rocfcs* : The in- 
termedi^e^ part, broken ioto large fraginentSji 
foroad the rough, bed. of the cafcade. . Some of 
thefe fragijients fhretching out in i&elve&;..hoId: 
a diPpth.^ foil lu£Bcient for laige trees.. Among* 
theie broken rocks thei ^ireami finds it's way 
through a fall of af leaft an hundred feet ; and 
in heavy rains, the water is every way fuited 
to the grandeur of the fcene* Rocks and 
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Wat^ in cppofidon can hardly produce a 
more anknated itrifc. The ground at the 
bottom alio is very much broken^ and over- 
growA with trees, and thickets ; amongft. 
which the water is fwallowed up into an 
abyfs; and^t length finds it's way, through 
deep channels, into the lake. We difinounted, 
and got as near as we could: but were not 
able to approach fo near, as to look into the 
woody chafm^ which receives the fall. 



Having viewed this gftlnd piede of natural 
ruin, we proceeded in our rout towards the 
mountains, of Borrodalfej and fhaping our 
courfe^along the Ibuthem fliores of the lake, 
we came to the river Derwent, which is a 
little to the weft of the Lodoar. 

Thefe two rivers, the Lodoar, and the 
Derwent, furnifh the chief fupplies of Der- 
wentwater. But thofe of the latter ^o much 
ampler. The Lodoar accordingly is loft in 
the lake :. while the Derwent, fidl giving it's 
name to it, retains it's own to the fea* 
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©h paffing this river, and turning the firft 
great promontory on our left, we found ourfelveS 
in a vaft recefs of mountains. We had fceA 
th^n at a diftance, frorfi the northern extremity 
of the lake: They were then objefts of grandeur: 
But now they had affunaed their full majefVic 
form ; furrouading us on every fide with their 
lofty barriers ; and (hutting out, in appearance, 
every idea pf an efcape. Wild and various beyond 
conception were their fhapes : but they parti- 
cipated rather of the defolate, than of the fan- 
taftic^idea. From the bottom of the lake in- 
deed they formed too great a combination of 
pc»nted fummits. But here all thefe grotefque 
ihapes di^ppeared. The fummits receded far 
behind j and we only faw the burfting rocks, 
and bold protuberances, with which the fides 
of thefe enormous mafles of folid earth are 
charged. Many of them are covered, like 
the fteeps of Helvellin, with a continued pave- 
ment of craggs. 

The winding of the Derwent was the clue 
we followed in our paflikge through thefe re- 
gions of defolation. An aperture between the 
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mountains brought us into another wild reccfs, 
where a fimilar fcene opened ; diverfified from 
the firft. only by fome new forms, or new 
pofition, or varied furniture, of the incumbent 
mountains. 

As we doubled one promontory, another 
unfolded;, and wc found ourfclves, not in, 
what appeared at firft, a recefs of mountains ; 
but in a narrow, winding valley j the fcenes 
of which, by quick tranfitions, were conti- 
nually fhifting. This valley fo replete with 
hideous grandeur, is known by the name of 
the ftraits of Borrodde. 



In the middle of one of the recefles of the 
valley lies an enormous ftone^ which is called 
in the country Bootber-Jione. Mafly rocks of 
immenfe fize, rent, from mountains, are every 
where found : but this ftone appears to be of 
a different kind. It does not feem to have 
been the appendage of a mountain; but it- 
felf an independent creation. It lies in a fort 
of diagonal pofition; overftiadowing a ipace, 
fufficient to Jthelter a troop pf horfe. 
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Not far /rom hence arlfes a woody hill, 
called Ca/ielJ'Cragg ; which is alio detached 
from the icenery around it. On the fummit 
of this hill, ftood formerly a fortrefs, fupjpofed 
to be of Roman origin; intended to guard 
this avenue into the country. After it had 
been relinquifhed by the Romans, it was oc- 
cupied by the Saxons ; and,- after their day, 
it was given, with all the lands about- Borro- 
dale, by one of the lords of Derwent-water, 
to the monks of Furncfs. By thefe religious 
it was Hill maintained in it's military capacity; 
which is perhaps a fingular inftance of the 
kind. But as the Scots, m thofe days, made 
frequent irruptions even thus far into the coun- 
try; and as the monks had great pofleflions 
to defend in the valley of Borrodale; where 
one of their principal magazines was efta- 
bliftied; the holy fathers thought it proper 
to adopt this uncommon meafure. Befides 
their tythe-corn, they amafled here the valuable 
minerals of the country; among which, fait, 
produced from a ipring in the valley, was 
no inconfiderable article, 
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We had now travelled three or (our aSk& 
in this winding valley; which^ as we ad-* 
vanced^ began to ailume a fbfter form. The 
hills became cloathed with verdure; and the 
little recefles of the vallejr^ fhaded with wood^ 
Thefe lecefies alfb, which wCre before fhiit 
up, and confined by rocky barriers, now open* 
ed in difierent ihapes ; and many of them were 
pleaiantly varied with wooded hillocs: while 
the ftony banks of the Derwmt, began to 
change into meadows; icanty indeed; but 
affording pafturage for. a few cattle ; and a 
pleaiant tint of verdure, as a contrail with 
the rocky fcenery in it's neighbourhood. 

We were now in that part of the valley, 
which is properly called the vall^ of; J^on-o^ 
dale— a large, circular, recefs, cpaiyiing of. 
much broken ground; and, except where the 
valley ftill purfues it's courfe, furroundcd by 
lofty mountains ; from which povir innumqrar 
blc rills and torrents, tho little interefting in 
the fcene, as objcds of pifturefguei bc^uty^ 
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In dils deep retreat lies the village of Rof- 
thwait; having at all times, little intercourfe 
with the country ; but during half the year, 
almoft totally excluded from all human ^com- 
merce. 

Here the fbns, and daughters of fimplicity 
enjoy health, peace, and contentment, in the 
midft of what city-luxury would call the ex- 
treme of human neceffity ; 

Stealing their whole dominion from the wafte s 
Repelling winter-blafls with mud and ftraw. 

Their icanty patches of arable land, and thefe 
cultivated with, difficulty; and their crops 
late-ripening, and often a pr^ to autumnal 
rains, which are violent in this country^ juft 
give them bread to eat. Their herds afford 
them milk; and their flocks, cloathsj the 
ihephcrd himfelf being often the mahufadlurer 
alio. No dye is neceflary to tinge their wool ; 
it is naturally a ruflet-brown; and (heep and 
ih^herds are cloathed alike i both in the ^m^ 
pie livery of nature. 

The procuring of fuel is among their great-* 
eft hftrdfhips. In moft parts of the world 
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this article is fought cither in pits, or on the 
furfece of the earth. Here the inhabitants 
are obliged to get it on the tops of mountains ; 
which abounding with mofly grounds, fcldom 
found in the vallies below, fupply them with 
peat. The difficulty lies in conveying it from 
fuch immenfe heights. In doing this they 
have recourfe to a ftrange, and dangerous ex- 
pedient; tho fimilar to the modes of con- 
veyance, which neceflity diftates in other 
mountainous countries. They make their peat 
into bundles, and fallen it upon Hedges; on 
each of which a man fits, and guides the 
machine with his foot down the precipice. 
We faw many tracks along the fides of moun- 
. tains, made by thefe fledges ; feveral of which 
were four or five hundred feet high, ,and ap- 
peared from the bottom almoft perpendicular. 



After a long and fetiguing morning we 
refreihed ourfelves at the village of Rofthwait 
on eggs, and milk; and they who cannot be 
Satisfied with fuch a meal in a mountainous 
country, muft carry their larder with them. 

SECT- 
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SECT. XIV. 



FROM Rofthwait the valley purfues it's 
courfe towards the eaft; and lofing 
again it's milder features, grows every ftep 
more wild, and deiblate. After a march of 
two miles farther, we came to the village 
of Satterthwaif, ftill more intrenched in moun- 
tains, than Rofthwait itfelf. Here, in the 
depth of winter, the fun never fhines. As 
the fpring advances, his rays begin to jfhoot 
oyer the fouthern mountains; and at high 
noon to tip the chimney tops of the village. 
That radiant fign fhews the cheerlefs winter 
to be now ovcr-y and roufes the hardy peafant 
to the labours of the coming year. 



A little beyond this fcene of defolation, the 
Derwent, on whofe banks we ftill continued, 
ru/hes down a bng declivity between two 
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mountains. At the fall of Lodoar the higher 
, level comes abruptly upon the lower: here, 
the two levels are united by a gradual ddsxat. 
The ilreams of courie taking the fame modes 
of precipitation as the land, the Lodoar forms 
a perpendicular fallj and the Derwent^ a 
declivous one. But the fall of the Derwent 
is more lingular ; and is the only one of the 
kind perhaps in the country. 



And here I cannot help remarking the fin* 
gular charader of this mountain-flream. There 
is not perhaps a river in England^ which 
paffes through fuch a variety of different fcenes. 
What wild, romantic channel it fhapes, before 
it enter the vale of Borrodale, is to* us un- 
known. There firfl we commenced our ac- 
quaintance with it. It*s paflage through that 
mountain-chafrn, is marked with objcdls, not 
only great in themfelves; but rarely to be 
found clfewhere in fuch interefling combina* 
tions. 

From a mountain-flream it foon afTumes a 
new charafter, and changes into a lakej where 
it difplays the wonders, we have }ufl feen. 

From hence emerging, it again becomes a 
river : but foon forms the lake of BafTcnthwait; 
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of form, and dimenfions very diiFercnt from, 
that of Kcfwick. 

Contra(9ing itfclf ^in iftto a river, it puts 
on a character intirdy new. Hitherto it haj» 
adorned only the wild, rough fcenes of nature* 
All thefe it now relinquishes — rocks — lakes-*-* 
and mountains; and enters a fweet delightful 
country, where all it's accompaniments are foft, 
and lovely. Among other places it vifits thtf 
noble, and pidurefque ruins of Cockermouth- 
caftle ; under the walls of which it glides. 

From hence it paffes tx> the fea, whkb 
inany ilreams of greater con&quence never 
meet under their own names ; but are abibrbed 
by larger rivers : while the Derwent, ^ter 
all the aflxmifhing fcenes it has adornad, adds 
^to it's other beauties, thofe of aa eihiary. 

In this laft f»rt of it*s courfe ir vifita 
Workington--hall, one of the g^andeft and 
moft beautiful fituations of the countiy. 
Beikies it's hanging woods, and Hoping lawns, 
it is remarkable for having been the iirA 
priibn-houie of the unfortunate Mary of Scot- 
land, after fhe had landed withia the dominions 
of her rival. Here the Derwent becomesr 
navigable; and forms the hdi natural^ harbour 
in Cumberland, 
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I have often thought, that if a per£>n 
wi{hed particularly to amuie himfelf with 
pidurefque fcenes, the beft method he could 
take, would be to place before him a good map 
of England; and to iettle in his head the 
courfe of all the chief rivers of the country. 
Thefe rivers ihould be the great dircfting 
lines of his excurfions. On their banks he 
would be fure, not only to find the moft 
beautiful views ; but would alio obtain a 
compleat fyflem of every kind of landfcape. 
He would have no occafion to keep fb clofe 
to the river he purfued, as not to deviate a 
little, for the (skt of a beautiful fccne. 
Caftles and abbeys this plan would almofl: 
univerfally comprehend ; for moil of them 
are feated either on roeks, 'or knolls pro- 
jcfting into* rivers; or in fomc fwect valley, 
which opens to them. Bridges of courle it 
would include ; which make a pleafing fpecies 
of fcenery. Mountains, and lakes I need not 
mention : the former produce rivers ; and the 
latter are produced by them. It would alfo' 
include fea-coaft views ; many of which arc 
ycry interefling, when the eftuary opens to 
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fome beautiful, winding fhore, with views of 
diftant country. 

I once attenapted to analyze the Thames 
in this way. But I was obliged to divide 
fo magnificent a fubjed:. Indeed it naturally 
divided itfelf into three parts — ^from Oxford 
to Windfor — ^from Windibr to London — ^and 
from London to the fea. An imperial river, 
like the Thames, muft be iMkvigated; at leaft 
it's two lower divifions : but inferior rivers 
are beft examined by an excurfion along their 
banks. 



We left the Derwent in it's declivous courfe 
between two mountains. One of them, under 
whofe fhadow the tdrrent pours, is called 
Eagle's-cragg ; as it's tremendous rocks are 
the chief habitation of thefe birds ; and feem 
to be confidered by them as a fort of caftle, 
which from time immemorial they have pof- 
fcfled. It is a common fpecies of traffic in 
this country to fupply the curious with young 
eagles; 'in the taking of which the inhabitants 
arc very expert. They obferve the nefts from 
the bottom ; and judging of the age of the 
young birds, th^ catch the opportunity,. 
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whe» the <AA o^ks are ^hiOBtd, and let them- 
ielves down hj ropes from the fummits of 
the cliffs. We ikw one which had been juft 
taken. It was onfy fix we^s cAd ; and was 
nearly of the fize of a tuikejT'-hen. It ieemed 
to have acquired already a full fhare of ferocity ; 
and icreamed violently^ if we oflTeied to touch 
it. 

Many lai^'ll^s we &W amongft thefe 
monntdns^ £uling about the air, which we 
imagined to be eagles : but one of our com-* 
pany, bein^ a naturalift^ bad us obierve their 
tail feathers. If their tails were forked, they 
were of the buzzard fpecics : the tail of the 
eagle is circular. 

Among the anecdotes we heard in this 
country of eagles, one was rather curious 
A n eagle was fecn at a diftance, to 
pounce it's prey ; which it carried, in a 
perpendicular afccnt, aloft into the^ air ; and 
hanging dubious for fbme time, it was at 
length obferved to defcend in the fame dircft 
line ; and it's fall, as it approached, fecnacd 
attended with an odd, tumbling motion* The 
daufe was loon difcovered. It fell itene dead^ 
on the ground; and a wcafel, which it had 
carried up,, and which bad had the addrdJ to- 
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kill It'S adversary in the air, being lW)W at 
liberty, ran awfty* , 



We h^d accompanied the YaUey of Borro^ 
dale as far to the eaA, z% Btgle^s^ragg. It 
ibetches aHb to the weft; tho in a more 
broken, and abrupt form. . 

Somewhat further, on thx&lKl^ than Eagie'$*- 
cragg lies on the other, rKe tho& mountains, 
where the celebrated black-lead mine is wrought. 
X could not help feeling a fiiendly attachm^t 
to this place, which every lover of the pencil 
muft feel, as deriving from this mineral one 
of the beft inftruments of his art ; the freeft 
and readied: expofitor of his ideas. We fiw 
the iite of the mine at a difknce, n^arks^^ 
Mith a dingy yellow ftain^ from the ochcay' 
mixtures dirown from it^s mouth, which 
ihiver dowii the fides of the mountain^ 

During the. periodical feafon of wor4dng 
iV for it is opened only once in feven years, 
many people pick up a comfortable fubfiftencc 
from the ibrapa of bkck-lead, which efcape 
amongft the coarier ftrata. Thefe are honeft 
gains. But a late prolific genius- in fraud 
took a very indiie^ method of po^Teffing a 
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fliare of this rich miheraL A part of the 
mountain^ contiguous to the mine> "was his 
property. Here, at the expence of great 
labour, he fank a ihaft, which he carried 
diagonally, till he entered the mine; where, 
with . fubtcrraneous wickednefs, he continued 
his depredations for fbme time undifcovered. 
At length his fraud was brought to light ; and 
he was tried at Carlifle. The jpeculiarity of 
his cafe had no precedent. He faved his life; 
but a kw was obtained by the proprietors of 
Ae mine, to defend. their property from fuch 
indire<ft attacks for die future. 



The fun was now declining, and it was 
too late to take a nearer view of the mine : 
nor indeed did it promife more on the ipot, 
than it difcoveied at a diftance. Bfcfides, the: 
beauties of Watenlath had been fo ftrongly- 
repfefea.ted to us; that we were refolved to 
go in queft pf thofe fcenes, in preference to 
any other. ' 

, Watenlath ' is that trad of mountainous 
country (itfelf furrounded by mountains itill 
higher) which coming boldly forward, breaks 
down abruptly from the fouth, 'upon the vale* 
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of KeAyick. The ftream, which forms the 
fall of Lodoar, adorns iirft the fcenes of Wa* 
tenlath, 

" Which way to Watenlath?" faid one 
of our company to a peaiant, as we left the 
vale of Borrodale. ** That way/' feid he, 
pointing up a. lofty mountain,, ftcepcr than 
the tiling of a houie. 

To thofc, who are accuftomcd to moun- 
tains, thefe perpendicular naotions may be 
amufing: but tcf us, whofe ideas were lefs 
elevated, they feemed rather peculiar. And 
yet there is fomething unmanly in conceiving 
a difficulty in traverfing a path, which, we 
were told, the women of the country would 
afcend on horfeback, with their panniers of 
eggs, and butter, and return in the night. 
To move upwards, keeping a fteady eye on 
the objed:s before us, was no great exercife 
to the brain: but it rather gave it a rotation 
to look back on what was pafl — ^and to fee 
our companions below clinging^ as it ap- 
peared, to the mountain's fide; and the rifing 
breafts and bellies of their horfes, ftraining 
up a path fo fteep, that it feemed, as if the 
leafl: falfe ftep would have carried them rolling 
.many hundred yards to the bottom. 

We 
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We had another ^apprehcnikm; tikat of mif- 
tiking our way. If a mift bad foddenly 
overfpread the mountain, which is a very 
common incident, we might have wandered 
all night: for we had not the precauticm to 
t^c a guide* The qu^ftion we afked of the 
pea&nt, at thfe bottom of &e mountairi; 
^^ Which 'iJDay. to Watenlath?" we found 
was a very knproper one* We ihould have 
afked, in what JireWon we were to feek it ? 
For way there was none; except here and 
dieie a- blind path 5 which- being itfelf often 
bewiid^ed, of courfe, ferved on^ly to bewilder 
us. The inhabitants pay little attention to 
fntbs^ diey fteer akm^ thefe wilds by A/W- 
Marks, which to us were unknown. 

At length however, after a painful perpen- 
dicular march of near two miles, and many 
a breathing paufc,-whidi our herfes required, 
we gained the top. Here we expcded at 
leaft to be rewarded by an amufing prolpeA 
, over the ne^bouring country. But in this 
too we were difappointed. We found ourfelves 
in the midft of a bog, with ftill higher grounds 
around us: ib that after all our toil, we had 
•a view only of a vile circumfcribed wafte. 

It 
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• It was our bufinefi now to get out: of this 
unplca^mt fcene^ a$ foon as we could> which 
was a matter of no great difficulty. An eafy, 
and fhort defcent, on the other fide 6£ the 
mountain, brought us quickly to Waterilath* 
Here our labours were amply rewarded. We 
fell into a piece of fcenery, which for beauty^ 
and grandeur, was equal, if not fuperior, to 
any thing we had ycSt feen» 



TheJ^rft objedt we found was a fmalllake, 
about two miles in circumference, through 
which flows the Lodoar, and after a courfe 
of three miles farther, forms that noble caf- 
c^de, which we had feen, in the morning,, 
at the head of Derwcntwater. 

The accompaniments of this river, from 
the lake of Watenlath to it's fall, make the 
fcenery, of which wc came hither in querf. 

It is a valley fo cpntraded, that it affords 
rpon^ for little more than the river, and a 
path, at the bottom; while the mountains, 
on each fide, are fo perpendicular, that iHelr 
fammits are fcarce more afunder than their 
bafes. It was a new idea. Many mountains 
wc had feen hanging over the fides of vallies : 
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but to be immured, through a ^ace of almoft^ 
three miles, within a chafin of rifted rocks,, 
(for that was in fa<5t the idea prefented by 
the fcene before us,) was a novel circumftancc 
tho we had now been two or three days the 
inhabitants of mountains. 

The form of this valley was very different 
from the valley of Boirrodale. The one led u& 
through a winding rout*: the other is nearly 
a vifta. Each hath it's mode of grandeur. 
The valley of Borrodale has more variety: 
but this is certainly the more majeftic fccnc. 
The whole is only one vaft effort. In point 
of immenlity indeed it yields to the vifta at 
the entrance into Cumberland. It is not fo 
vaft. a whole : but being contradled within a 
ilnaller compafs, we examine it's limits with 
more eafe: and with regard to the grandeur 
and variety pf the feveral objeSlSy it lofes no- 
thing. As we ftood under the beetling cliffs 
on each fide, they were too npar for inipeftion: 
their harfh features wanted foftenirig : but we 
had noble views of them all in order, both 
in profpeSt^ and retrofpe^. / Not only the de- 
fign, and compofition, but the very ftrokes 
of nature's pencil might be 'traced through the 
. whole ictiiQ J every* fradlured rock, and every 
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hanging fhrub, which adorned it, was bf ought 
within the compafs of the eye: ^each touch 
fo carelefk, and yet fo determined: fo wildly 
irreguiari and yet all conducing to one whole. 



. When wearrived at the clofe of the valley,. 
thegi;andeur of the fcene increafed* It open- 
ed into an amphith^tre, the area, of Which, 
like the valley, :that led- to it, wa«! cotjtrafted i 
fcarce containing the circumfereilce of a mile : 
but the; mountains, which invirQned ii,:'were 
grand and.beautifuL . ,, 

In moft <)f the fcenes we.h^d pafled, we 
were> obliged to look for contra^ ijir -the; ^^ 
fcrent modes of defolation : but here -bafren^ 
nefs was contrafted with all the tints of vege- 
tation. The mountains in front, and on the 
left, were covered with wood, which mantled 
frQm the top to the bottom. Thofe on 
the right were barren; yet broken fo yarioufly, 
as even in themfelves to make a . contraft. 
We admire the ruins of a Roman amphi- 
theatre: but what are the mofl magnificent 
of the works of art, compared with fuch 
an amphitheatre as this ? Wer? the Colofleum 
itfelf brought hither, and placed within this 
area,^ the gtandeuf of the idea would be loft ; 
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2fid the ruin> maigni&ctnt as it i$^ would 
dwindle into the ornammt of a fcene. 



At the entrance of the amphitheatre, an- 
other bright mountain-torrent joins the Lodoar 
from the eaft, and forms it into a more con-- 
fiderable flream. Widi increafed velocity, (the 
ground growing every ftep mors dedirous) 
it now pours along with great rapidk^^ and 
throwing itielf into the thickest of die woods, 
which cloie the icene, di&ppears. The ima-* 
gination purfues it's progrefs. It*» roar is 
heard through the woods j and it ts plain from 
the found, diat it fufiers fbme great convul- 
sion • But all is cloie; impervious rocks and 
thickets intervene, and totally exclude the 
fight. 

We indeed had been behind the fcenes; 
and knew we were, at that inflant, upon the 
fummit of the fall of Lodoar : but die ima- 
gination of a ftran^r would be held in Si- 
mulating' fuipenfe; The grandeur of the 
ibund wouM proclaim the d^ity Qf the fitH ; 
and his eye ^ould wifh to participate of whal 
his ear alcrne could inadequately judge. 

Tbo Ave had feen the fall of Lodbar from 
the bcsdom, we had a curiofity to fe« how 
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4t appeared from the top; and difinounting,, 
we contrived, by winding round the thickets, 
and clinging to the piojedions of the rocks, 
to get a da9g«x)us peep down the $by{s^ 
Thstt was nothing pi£hire£que in the. view, 
but fomethiitg inu^eni^y grand. We ftood 
-now above thofe two cheeks ojf the chafin, 
throi^h which the water forced it's way; 
and wliich in the -morning, when ieen from 
.the bottom^ appeared towering to a great 
height, and were the moft interefling . parts 
of the view. But amidft the greatnefs of the 
obje£ts, which now furrounded them they 
were totally loft ; appearing lefs than warts 
upon thofe vaft limbs of. nature, to whic^ 
they adhered* 



In eur pafl2^ through the valley of Waten- 
Jtth, we mtt with many fragments of rocks, 
•in wJiich the ieveral component fbata were 
^vny Iftron^ly marked. -In &me thsy could 
ffeot'have been more regularly ^oiteed by a* 
mfeiand dHfiU: Jknd in a fbw, (whofe fofter 
Jamina the weather had decayed,) as perfeA 
"cotfiittes ranained* as att could have |voduced« 
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Having taken a view of all this fccncry, 
and the evening beginning now to clofe, we 
thought it time to put a flop to our cuf iofity, 
and return to Kefwick ; from whkh we were 
about four miles diftant. In the morning we 
rode along the edge of the lake: but as we 
were now upon the highar grounds, wc were 
obliged to make a CQmpafs round the^ moun^ 
tain*. 



Thefc defolate grounds are very little in- 
habited. We heard of a dcfign to introduce 
goats among them, with a view to make Kef- 
wick as celebrated for drinking goat's-whcy, 
as fcveral of the mountainous parts of Scot- 
land. In fome places indeed, where there 
are valuable woods, the goat might be a p^- 
nicious inmate. But in many places, as we 
rode^ the bare and craggy fides of hills feemed 
capable of feeding nothing die. Frequent 
little plots of herbage gro(w every where among 
the rocks, inacceflible to. any other animal* 
Even ijw»p on many of thpfc iloping ihelves 
could find no footing. All this pafturage 
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therefore is loft for want of goats to brouzc 
vit. 

In a piifbirefque light, no ornament is more 
adapted to a mountainous, and rocky coun- 
try, than thefe animals. Their colours are 
beautiful, (in thofe particularly of a darker 
hue) often playing into each other with great 
harmony* But among thefe animals, (as among 
all others) the pied are the moft unpleafing; 
in which oppofite colours come full upon 
each other, without any intervening tint. 

The ihagginefs of the goat alfo is as beau- 
tiful, as the colours, which adorn him; his 
hair depending in that eaiy flow, which the 
pencil wiflies to imitate. 

His actions are ftill more plealing. It 
would add new terror to a fccne, to fee an 
animal bronzing on the fteep of a perpen- 
dicular rock; or hanging on the very edge 
of a projeding precipice. Virgil feems to 
have looked at theie attitudes of terror with 
delight : 



-Ite, capellae ; 



Non ego vos pofthac* viridi projedus in antro,, 
Dnmosi pendere precul de rupe videbo% 
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SECT. XV. 



IN our rout to Borrodale, we pafled through 
the eaftern» and fbathern parts of that 
mountainous country, which bounds die lake 
cf Derwent: — ^in our next expedition ive pro- 
po&d to view the weflern. 



From Ktfvnck we mounted the hills on 
the north-weft of the lake; and, on the 
other fide, fell into the valiejr of NtWlahlds, 
which we traveried from end to ebd. It VHls 
a lovely fcene, totally different froih 'the rude 
vallies we had yet met with. The rnouhtalris, 
in ngieneral, on this fide of the Me 'W^ ^ 
finoother form, than thole either cm die daA, 
or on the ibuth. Of this fmooihnefs of 'fea« 
ture in the bigber grounds the lower participate. 
The itiountaih Vallies we had tiitiberto ieen^ 
were v^ild, rodky, and ddbfete, IRut ^ftefe 
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the idea of terror was excluded. The valley 
of Newlands was even adorned with the beau- 
ties of luxuriant nature. We travelled through 
groves, which were fbmetimes open, and 
fometimes cloie ; with a fparklihg ftream^ 
the common attendant of thefe vallies, ac- 
companying us^ through the whole fcene. 



Having been ^muied with this fweet fc^iery 
about three miles, we entered another vallcjri 
or rather a mountain ' recefs, called the vallejr 
of Gaicadale. I call it a recefs, becauie it 
is foon terminated by a mountain running 
athwart, which denies any further pailage. 
Inflead therefore of entering Gafcadale, we 
were obliged to climb Ae hill, which forms 
one of it's fides : and from the fununit, we 
had a view not only of Gafcadale, but of 
many other mountain receflcs, all which par- 
ticipate more or lefs, of the fmoc^fahefs of the 
high grounds in their ndghbaurhpod. Some 
cf them were icobped, iand hollowed into very 
beautiful forms; in which wood alone- wiia 
wantii^. 

The valley of Gafcadale had nothiftg to 
xcqpnwMWid it, but novelty* It was (a fcene 
• ^. wholly 
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wholly new in this rugged country) a deep 
mountain recefs, invironed oh every fide, except 
the entrance, by fmooth, Hoping hills, which 
are adorned neither with wood, nor rock, nor 
broken ground; but fweep down from fide 
to fide, with the greateft regularity. We^ 
icarce remembered to have feen in any place, 
an Operation of nature more completely formal. 
At the head of this recefs is a grand cafcade. 
We fuppofed it to be no great objed of 
beauty, as it was probably void of all accom- 
paniments : but it's poverty was hid beneath a 
veil. The clouds which were gathering upon 
the mountains, and fweeping along the val- 
Jies, began to intercept our view. Every 
thing was wrapped in obfcurity. When we 
ftood even on the fummit of the cafcade, we 
could .only hear the torrent roar ; but could 
not obtain the leaft glimpfe* of it, . tho. no 
objcft intervened. The whole valley of Gaf- 
cadale fmoaked like a boiling caldron; and 
we got our ideas of it only by catches, as thr 
volumes of clouds difperfed, at intervals, into 
purer air. 

But what we loft in one re/ped: by the 
grofifnefs of the atmofphere, we gained in 
gnothier. Tho it is probable ibme views were 

obipurcd. 
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objured, which might have plea&d us ; it h 
equally probable, that many of thofe diiguftiiig 
features J with which we mi^t have beea 
|>rdeutedy were ibftened> and rendered more 
^fl^gceeable to the eye. — Here indeed ike mifly 
liue was, in general, laid on with too full a 
penci3« The face of nature was rather blotted 
cut, Aan obfcured. The whole view was 
in that ftate, which Thomfon fo weU de-» 
fcribes : 

N o' more the monntain fills the eye 
With great variety ; but in a night 
Of gathering Yapour^ from the bafled fenfe» 
Sinks dark and dreary* Thence expanding wide 
The hage dutk gradual, fwallows np the plain* 
Vaniih -die woods* The dim feen river feems 
Sullen and flow to row! the mifty wave* 



Am6ng the beautiful appearances of 'fogs, 
and mifts, their ^f Usually going iff may -be 
bbferved. A landfcajie takes a variety of pleaf- 
ing hues, as it 'jpalles, in a retiring fog,, 
thrbugh the different xnodes of dbfcurity into 
full iplendor. 



^Trtiere 
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There is great beauty alfo in a fog's partial^ 
elearifig up at once, as it often does; and 
prefenting ibme diftant piece of kndfcape 
Hnder great radiance; when aft the ittrround** 
ing parts are ftill in obfcurity. The curtain 
is not intirely drawn up ; it is only juft raiied» 
to let in ibme beautiful^ trai^ent view; and 
perhaps falling again^ while we admire, leaves 
tts that ardent reliih, which we have for 
pkafing objeds fuddenly removed.— ^^--^Scmic 
very beautiful ideas of this kind were difphyed 
on the fummits of G^fcadale. Tho the ihoun-* 
tains around us, and the contraAed vallies in 
our neighbourhood, were all Co much abibrbcd 
in the dark atmofphere of clouds and vapours ; 
we could diicover, in catches, through their 
^nner^ikirts, the vale of Kefwick, at a 
difbnce, overipread with ierenity and fun* 
ibine. 

The mountain, over which we pafled, is 
call^, in the language of the country, a bawfe, 
or ftoppage, in paffing from one diflri^t to 
another ; the valley being cloied, and no other 
way left. This bawfe, tho not fo Heep aa 
the. mountain, which led us to Watenlath, 

.was 
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was 6f much longer continuance; and ift Ibmc 
parts carried us very near the edges pf preci- 
pices: but furrounded by fogs, we kept the 
path before us ; and if there was danger, we 
ieldom £iw it. 

. As we began to defcend^ we bratthed a 
purer air; and got a fight of the landfcape 
before us. It was a fcene, unlike what we 
had jui): pafled ; but only, as the botanift 
(peaks, a variety of the &me genus; corres- 
ponding; intirely with the charadter of the 
country, which we now traverfed* Three 
broad mountains, floping into each other, 
formed a tripartite valley, centering in one 
point. The furface of each mountain was 
fmooth to it's very fummit ; except that, here 
and th^re, a few large ftones- lay fcattered. 
about : fome of them fixed in the foil ; but 
none of them defcrving the appellatipn of a 
rock. Through two of the divifio;is of this, 
valley ran different flreams ; each of them as. 
unfringed, and fimple, as the mountains they 
fevered. Thefe flreams uniting in the. centre, 
£prmed a third. The whole was a peculiar 
and novel fcene; but neither interefling, nor 
pidlurefque, 

Thefe 
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The£b frnpoth-coated mountains, tho of 
little eftimation in the painter's eye, are how^ 
ever great fources of plenty, Thqr are Aec 
nurferies of fhcep ; which are bred here, and 
fatted in the vallies. 

But the life of a fhepherd, in this country, 
is not an Arcadian life. His occupation fub- 
jeds him to many difficulties, in the winter 
eipecially, when he is often obliged to attend 
his flock on the bleak iide of a mountain, 
which engages him in many a painful vigil.. 
And when the mountains are covered with 
Ihow, which is frequently the cafe, his em^- 
ployment becomes then a dangerous one. ; It 
jUbl4om happens, but that fome part of his 
flock is fnowed up; and in preierving their 
lives, he mufl often expoie his owi)^ 



After winding about two miles along the 
edge of one of theie fmooth mountains, we 
dropped at once into a beautiful vale, called 
the vale of Butermer, the bottom of which 
was adorned by a lake of the fame name. 

This 
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This lake is fixiall i about a mil6 and i, half 
in lengthy and half a mile in breadth; of an 
oblong form ; (weeping, at one end, round a 
woody promontory. But this IWcep is rather 
fercedi' and from ibme points makes too 
acute. an angle^ It is one of thofe lines, 
which would have a better cfied fix)m a boat** 
A lower point would foftcn it's abruptncfs. 
In other parts alfo the lines of this lake arc 
radier too fquare* The fcencry however about 
it is grand, and beautiful. 

On the weftem fide, a long range of mpun-* 
tainpus declivity extends from end to endj 
falling every where precipitately into Ac 
Heater, at lead it had that appearance to the 
eye: Ao on the? fpot probably a margin of 
meadow might (hoot from the bottom of the 
mountain, as we obferved at Kefwick. Of 
the line, which Ae fiimmit of this mountain 
formed, we could not eafily judge; as it was 
in a great meafure hid in clouds. 

The eaftern fide of the lake is woody; 
and cofttrafts happily with the weftern. Rut 
&e wood is of that kind, which is periodically 



• See page ^6i 
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cut down, and was not in perfedUon^ when 
^we faw it. 

Near the bottom of diis lake, is the loftieft 
cafcade we had everieen. It hardly, I think, 
fells through a lefs defcent than three or four 
hundred 3rards. But it is an objeft of no 
beauty ; it is barren of accompaniments ; and 
a^xars, at a diftance, like a white ribbon 
bifcaing the mountain. The people of the 
country, alluding to the whitenefs of it*s foam, 
call it four '-milk'-force. 

The vale of Butermer is rather confined in 
that part, which the lake occupies. Below, 
it extends a confiderable way: but our rout 
led us firft above, in queft of fome rocky 
mountains, which are fuppoicd to be^- the 
higheft precipices in the country. Thefe fcenes, 
which are known by the name of Gate/garth^ 
dale^ open at the head of the lake. 

Here we found two vallies, formed by a 
mountain on each fide, and one in the middle. 
The right hand valley was foon clofed by a 
bawfe: that on the left led direilly to the 
fcenes w'e fought. 

The tranfition here, contrary to the ufiial 
proceib of nature, is abrupt. We had been 
travelling, all the morning, among mountains 
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peffcdlljr faiooth, and covered with herbage; 
and now found ourfelves fuddenly among crag^ 
jmd rocks, and precipices, as wild, and hide* 
ous, as any we had ieeo. 



Gatefgarth^dale^ into which we foon entered, 
is indeed a very tremendous Icene. Like aU 
the vallies we had yet found, it had a peculiar 
character. It's features were it's own. It 
was not a vifta like the valley of Watenlath; 
nor had it any of the fudden turns of the valley 
of Borrodale: but it wound flowly, and io^ 
lemnly in one large fegment. It was wider ilfo 
than cither of thofe vallies i being at leaft 
half a quarter of a mile from fide to fidej 
which diftance it pretty uniformly obferved; 
the rocky mountains, which invironed it, 
keeping their line with great exadtnefs; Jtf- 
leaft, never breaking out into any violent 
projections. 

The area of this vall^ is, in general, con- 
cave ; the fides almofl: perpendicular, compofcd 
of a kind of broken craggy rock, the ruirts 
of which every where fi:rew the valley; and 
give it ftill more the idea of defolation. 

The 
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' The river alfo, which runs through it] 
and is the principal fupply of the lake, is aa 
wild as the valley itfelf. It has no banks, 
hut the fragments of rocks; no bed, but a 
channel compofed of rocky ftrata, among 
which the water forces it's courfe. It's chan- 
nel, as well as it's bank, is formed of loofe 

. ftones, and fragments, which break, and di- 
vide the ftream into a fucceffion of wild, im- 
petuous eddies. 

A ftream, which is the natural fource of 

, plenty, is perhaps when unaccompanied with 
verdure, the ftrongeft emblem of defolation. 
It fhews the Ipot to be fo barren, that even 
the greateft fource of abundance can produce 
nothing. The whole valley indeed joined in 
impreffing the fame idea. Fruitful nature, 
making in every part of her ample range, un- 
remitting efforts to vegetate, could not here 
produce a fingle germin. 
-* As we proceeded, the grandeur of the vallev 

' increafed. We had been prepared indeed to 
fee the higheft precipices, which the country 
produced. Such a prefiice is generally pro- 
ductive of di&ppointment ; but on this occafion 
it did no injury. The fancy had ftill it's fcope^ 
We found the mountains fo over^hung with 

Qji clouds^ 
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cloiidi,^ that we could form little judgment 
of their height. Our guide told us, they 
were twice as high, as we could fee: which 
hawevcr we did not believe from the obferva* 
tions we were able to make, as the clouds, 
at intervals, floated paft; and difcovered, here 
and there, the fhadowy forms of the rocky 
fummits. A great height however they cer- 
taily were; and the darknefs, in which they 
were wrapped, gave us a new illuftration of 
tlie grandeur of thofe ideas, which ariic from 
obfcurity. " Dark, confufed, uncertain ima- 
^' ges, Mr. Burk very juftly obferves, have 
** a greater power on the fancy to form the 
** grander paffions, than thofe, which arc 
** more clear, and determinate. For hardly 
*^ any thing can ftrike the mind with it'« 
'^ greatnefs, which does not make fome fort 
** of approach towards infinity; which no- 
** thing can do, whilft we are able to per- 
*^ ceive it's bounds: but to fee an ohjtGt 
** diftindly, and to perceive it's bounds, is 
" one, and the fame thing. A clear idea 
<* therefore is another name for a little idea*." 



On the fublime, and beautiful. Part II« S^&^IY* 

the 



The middle of the yj^Uey is st^P^^ne^^. ^ 
thefe vallies, in fome f^t^ .often ^re, by ^ 
pragey bill ; -ou the top of which ftands the 
fragment of a rock^ that looks, in Offi^'js 
language, like the Jlone of pqwer-^xh^ rude 
deity of defolation, to which the fcwie is 
iacred. 

This valley is not more than fix miles from 
the black-lead mines ; and would have led us 
to them, if we had purfued it's courfe. 



Having travelled about three miles in this 
dreary fcene; and having taken fuch a view, 
as we could obtain, of the bold inclofures, 
which contained it 5 we returned by the fame 
rout we came, threading the valley, and fkirt- 
ing the lake along ' it's eaftern coaft, till we 
arrived at the bottom of it. Here we fell 
into a country very different from that we had 
left. 



The vale of Butermer, which extends many 
miles below the lake, is a wide, variegated 
fcene, fiill of riling and i&lling ground ; woody 
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in many parts; wdl inhabited in fbme; fruit- 
liil, mi luxumnt in all. 

Here we found a village, where we made 
a luxurious repaftf as ufual, on ^;gs and milk ; 
and met, in the chearful and healthy looks of 
die inhabitants, new proofs of the narrow 
limits, in which all the real wants of lifb 
are comprized. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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